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er eenaanr SCHOOL OF MINES. 


DrIREcTOR. 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L, M.A., 
F.R.S., &e. 








During the Session, 1861-2, which will commence on the 
7th of October, the wo es COURSES OF LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 


1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., B.B.S., &c. 
2, Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 
$. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
. Mining mid By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 
£30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 
£20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 


Pu ate received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. 
Hoffmann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Perey. 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£1 10s, and £3 each. 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
reduced prices. 


Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
e in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 


reduced fees. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 


For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the 
study of Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas. Also single Specimens of 
Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological 
Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand. Practical instruction is given in Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 








UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1861-62. 





On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the Departments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordinary Matri- 
culation Examination in Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 


An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in a Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember. 


The Examiuations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior-Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz.:—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science of the value of 
£24 each; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each ; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of £15 each. 


The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
— several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
at 


A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 


By Order of the President, 





LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
EVERY EVENING, 





Doors open at half-past Seven. Commence at Eight. 

Grand Orchestra—Solo Pianoforte, Miss JULIA WOOLF, 

King’s Scholar, Royal Academy of Music. Vocalists, 

Madlle. PAREPA, Mr. GEORGE PERRIN, and Mr, 

WEISS. 

Admission: Promenade, 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, Is. 6d. ; 
Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, £1 1s. and 10s. 6d. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 





] IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

in aid of the Funds of the General Hospital, on the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of August. Principal Vocalists: 
Mile. Titiens, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mlle. Adelina Patti, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, and Miss 
Palmer; Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Sig. Giu- 
glini, Mr. Santley, and Sig. Belletti. Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Outline of the Performances. 

Tuesday Morning.—‘ Elijah "Mendelssohn. 
Wednesday Morning.—‘ Samson "—Handel. 
Thursday Morning.—“ Messiah ”"—Handel. 
Friday Morning.—Grand Service in D—Beethoven; “ Is- 
rael in Egypt "—Handel. 
Tuesday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 
Overture, “Siege of Corinth "—Rossini; Grand Finale, ‘* Lo- 
rely '— Mendelssohn; Overture, “Der Freischfitz "—We- 
ber; Selections from Operas, &c. 
Wednesday Evening.—‘“ The Creation "—Haydn. 
Thursday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 
Overture and Music to Shakespere’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream "—Mendelssohn ; Overture, ‘‘Gnillaume Tell "—Ros- 
sini; Selections from Operas, &c.; Overture, “‘ Masaniello ” 
—Auber. 
Friday Evening.—‘ Judas Maccabéeus ”—Handel. 
Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the performances 
may have them forwarded by post, or may obtain them on 
or after the 20th July (with any othor information desired), 
on application to Mr. Henry Howéll, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


J, 0. MASON, Chairman, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has’ introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his usefal productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes wil! insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, oh and broad 
st 0e gga for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schoo! 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can besupplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 








WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 


No, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 


BONUS DIVISION. 





LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 





Joun Epwarp Jounson, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD Neave, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Grorce Carr Gyn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


William Chapman, Esq. Nath. Montefiore, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. W. H.C. Plowden, Esq, F.R.S. 
William Dent, Esq. Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P.,F.R.S. 
J.W. Freshfield, Esq. F.R.3. | R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Robert W Gai Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, 

ol m. Gaussen, 4 Esq. 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. ‘ 


AUDITORS: 

Lieut.-Col. William Elsey. | Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
The Cash Payment under the Division of Profits recently 

declared on Participating Life Policies, is equal at most — 

to considerably more than a whole year's premium on poli- 

cies of six years’ standing. 


Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. No charge for 
Volunteer, Rifle, and Militia service within the United 
Kingdom. 


Fire DerantwENt.—Every description of Fire Insur- 
ANCE undertaken at moderate rates. 


Forms and full particulars may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company or from any of the Agents. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., Secretary. 





ME: CLAUDET'S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr, CLaupEet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the 
ublic that some shops are spurious imitations of his 
ARTE ve VisITE Portraits, al! the imperfection of 


photographs 
attentively, to prevent this deception. Mr. CLaupEr begs 
leave to observe that all the Cartes pe Visite which come 
from his Establishment are stamped with his name on the 
back—107, Regent Street (three doors from Vigo Street, in 
the Quadrant). 





In a few days will be published, royal 12mo, 96 pages, 


CATALOGUE OF A MOST INTER- 
ESTING and VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


Chiefly selected from the Libraries of those eminent Scho- 
lars and Antiquaries Sir Hi Savile and Sir John Savile, 
who lived in the Reigns of and James I, Arch- 
bishop Tenison, Dr. 8. Knight, Author of the lives of Eras- 
mus and Colet, Sir Edward Dering, Bart., of Surrenden in 
Kent, and other sources; including some s 
Books and Chronicles from the Library of 

Esq., Author of the,‘t Handbook for Travellers in 

&c., and some very Rare and Curious Volumes of 
Voyages and Travels, relating 









Bliss, J. M. Gutch, Esq., Rev. John Mitford, and James 
Brook Pulham, Esq., &c., with numerous 
Bibliographical Notes and Extracts; 
very Ancient and Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and 
Curious and Interesting Historical Manuscripts on Paper, 
selected from the above Libraries. 


Now on Sale at the very moderate prices affixed, 


By JOSEPH LILLY, 
15, Bedford Street (opposite Henrietta Street), Covent 
Garden, London. 





*,* This Interesting and Curious Catalogue will be for- 
warded to any gentleman requiring it on receipt of twelve 
postage-staimps. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive ae of their trade marks, 
mest their friends and lic to yure © 
PENCILS either from stationers the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, 
to the continued estimation in which they are 


2 


Fes 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
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In One Thick Volume, post 8vo, price 12s. 6d., 


VERYBODY’S 


BOOK; 


OR, GLEANINGS, SERIOUS AND ENTERTAIN- 
ING, in Prose and Verse, from the Scrap-Book of a Septua~ 
genarian. Edited by JOHN HENRY FREESE, Director 
of the Collegiate Institution at Novo Friburgo, Brazil; and 
dedicated by permission to Dom Pedro II. 


ay R. FREESE has read 
much, thought much, 
and observed much.”—WMor- 
ning Chronicle. 
e R. FREESE is in the 
Western what our 
friend Mr. Timbs is in the 
Eastern hemisphere ; we wish 
him and his book every suc- 
cess,"'—Daily Telegraph. 
“WAR. FREESE is evi- 
dently an earnest man, 
conscientious and hopeful, 
and in his numerous selec- 
tions has shown a consider- 
able amount of good taste." — 
Manchester Examiner. 
“ TTVHIS work is the compil- 
ation of a man of es 
vigorous judgment, finely 
pee oe a 
princi: strongly utilitarian 
views, and of all but univer- 
sal ing.” — Londo’ 
Standard. 


¥ R. FREESE may then 
be congratulated upon 
having published a work that 
will at onee entertain and 
elevate, and while affording 
present relaxation fur a dull 
half-hour, raise the reader's 
appreciation of the true and 
beautiful.”—Morning Post. 





“ fVHERE is so much that 
is excellent and valuable 
in this book, and the spirit 
which les it is so love- 
able and praiseworthy, that 
we heartily commend Mr. 
Freese’s Gleanings to every- 
body.” —Scottish Press. 
“ TVHE original portions of 
this volume, those con- 
tributed by the editor, are 
marked by eonscientiousness, 
by reflection, and by acute- 
ness. It is a production emi- 
nently useful, as well as de- 
lightful to peruse for its many 
and varied contents, and can 
be safely and seriously re- 
commended to general no- 
tice.” —Observer. 
*“ TT is creditable to a man 
who has spent his days 
in commerce, to have de- 
voted so much of his time to 


mderry | the cultivation of his intel- 


lect, and culled the choice 
thoughts of so many authors. 
He has interspersed reflec- 
tions of his own, which are 
replete with good feeling, and 
show marks of an amiable, 
kindly disposed, and benevo- 
lent mind, anxious for the 
improvement of his fellow 
creatures." —Morning Herald. 


London: Loyeman, GREEN, Lonemay, and RoBERTs, 


MR, DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


The Turrp Epvrtion is now ready, in three vols., of 


REAT 


EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


—_—— 


HE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDI- 
TION OF MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Beautifully printed in post 8vo, and carefully revised by the 


Author. With the Original 


Illustrations. Now issuing in 


Monthly Volames, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Already published, 


Pickwick Paprers. 2 vols. 
Nicnoias NIcKLeBy 2 vols. 


Martin Cuvzziewir. 2 vols, 
Op Curiosity Sor. Vol. I. 





Second Edition, in the press, foolscap 8vo, 


(TANNHAUSER ; or, THE BATTLE OF 
THE BARDS. A Poem. 


By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 


“Full of beauty of theught, melody of language, and 
sudden pictures that rise like visions before the reader—it 
is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. ... For 
very many years there has not been a more remarkable 
poem offered to the English public.”"—TZimes, August 2. 





In three vols., post 8vo, 
HE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


With Illustrations by GILBErt. 


**The Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of our 
English historical romances.”—Zondon Review. 





This day, a Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s., 


ISREPRESENTATION: A Novet. 
By ANNA H. DRURY, 
Author of “ Friends and Fortunes,” &c., 


Forming the New Volume of Cuapmanand Ha.i's STANDARD 
Epitions oF PopuLaR AUTHORS. 





CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in post 8vo, (with Original Photograph of 
Garibaldi, and Pian of Gaeta,) price 10s. 6d., 


i te THE TRACK OF THE GARIBAL- 
DIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 
By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London: GErorcr Manwanine, 8, King William St., Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


BACON ‘S ESSAYS, wirn ANNOTATIONS. 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D,, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9s., 
ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


GBYL L GRANGE. By the Author of 
“HEADLONG HALL.” Reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d., 
OMMENTARY. ON THE EPISTLES 
TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand, 





Tn a few days will be published, in three vols., post Svo, 
ce 3. 


price 31s, 6d., 
T HE 


SILVER CORD. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Author of ‘ The Gordian Knot,” “‘ Aspen Court,” &c. 
London: BrapsBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION, 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., boards, 


POPULAR EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 


Being an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Education. With an Introduction and Sum- 
mary Tables, 

By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


London; Brappury and Evays, 11, Bouverie Street. 








BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with Por- 
traits and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 


THe LETTERS AND WORKS OF 
- LADY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by Lorp 
Wuarnciirrg. Third Edition, with important Additions 
and Corrections derived from the Original Manuscripts, a 
new Memoir and illustrative Notes by W. Moy Trosas, 
Complete in two volumes, with a general Index, and fine 
Portraits engraved on steel. Vol. I. 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


OUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, 

with additional Notes and a general Index. Illustrated 

with sixty-four Engravings on steel and wood, from designs 

7, — Birket Foster, Westait, and others, 
ice 5s. 


Henry G. Bonus, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., the Fourth Edition, 


WENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Just Ready, a List of 

New, Interesting, and Popular Books, offered at greatly 

reduced prices, being surplus copies withdrawn from circu- 
lation from the United Libraries. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


[HouGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 

lsewhere.”"—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.” —Clerical Journal. 


London; Loneman, GREEN, and Roperts. 








Every WepwnespaY, Prick ONE HALFPENNY, 


HE WELCOME GUEST. 
Eight Large Pages, Weekly, profusely [lustrated. 
CONTENTS. 
. Maritana the Gipsy; or, The Poisoners of Madrid. A 
Romance of Thrilling Passion. Illustrated. 
The Baddington Peerage. A Novel. By G. A, SALA, 
Wonders of Nature and Art. Illustrated. 
Deeds of Daring. Illustrated by Puuz. 
Recollections of a London Detective Police Officer. 
Poetry.—Essays and Sketches.—Things that ought to be 
known.—Wit and Humour,—Household Hints and 
Useful Receipts, 
Notices to Correspondents, 
London: GrorcE Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. 
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In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper, 
(GUSTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 

1. TRAIL HUNTER. 

2. PIRATES OF THE 


PRAIRIES. 
3. TRAPPER’S DAUGH- 
TER. 9, BORDER RIFLES. 


4. TIGER SLAYER. 10. PREEBOOTERS, 
*,* Other volumes are in active preparation, 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 
And of all Booksellers, 


Just published, No. 3, price 6d. Monthly, with numerous 
Illustrations, 


HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE, 
Contents :—Earl Russell—The King of the Moun- 
tains, Chap. IV.—Trips after Health, by Dr. Thomson—The 
Captain of the “ Vulture,” Chaps. III. and 1V.—Gems from 
Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Picturesque; No. 
III., Rochester Castle—The Round of Wrong; Chap. IV.— 
Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass Painting— 
Dainty Dishes—Mr. Pollycoddles—The Magnetizer—Tales 
of the Musicians—The Hut of the Mississippi—The Pinch- 
becks—Law and Crime—Literature of the Month. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Strest. 


5. GOLD-SEEKERS. 
6. INDIAN CHIEF. 
7, PRAIRIE FLOWER, 
8, INDIAN SCOUT. 








This day, price 1s., the September Number of 


EM PL E B A R. 
A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 
Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Seven Sons of Mammon. <A Story by G. A. SALa, 
2. My Convict Experiences. 
3. London Poems, VII. The River. 
4. Daughters of Eve. III. Lady Fanshawe. : 
5.-For Better for Worse. Chap. XX XVIII to Chap. XLII 
6, Limestones and Marbles, 
7. A Brown Study. 
8, All about Hair and Beards, 
9. The Wimbledon Meeting. 
10. The Corporal’s Story. 
11. School Girls and Girls’ Schools. 
12. Lady Mabel. 


London : Office, 122, Fleet Street, E,C, 


This day, price 1s., with Illustration by “ Paz." 


HE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 
ConTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER :— 
. The Royal Mint. 
. Can Wrong be Right? A Tale. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, 
The National Gallery. By Axrnoxy TROLLOPE. 
“* Nadrione Spetnione :” Wishes Fulfilled. A Tale. By 
the Author of * Paul Ferrol.” 
A Shell; Its Journey and Message. By Tos. Hoop, 
English Music. By the Rey. J. E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A., &c, 
September at Borcette. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
The Charm Doctor; an Incident in Wales. 
The Domestic Grievance. 
Something of What the Queen Will See and Wil) Not 
See in Ireland. By 8. C. Hat, F.S.A., &€ 
Lines on the Death of Catherine (Hayes) Bushnell. 
12. The Population of Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom. 
13. A Great Trial. A Tale for the Young of the House- 
hold. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, 
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In Monthly Volumes, neatly printed, on good paper, in 
large type, foolscap 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards, or 
in cloth gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 


THE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY: 


A COLLECTION OF FIRST-CLASS COPYRIGHT 
WORKS in EVERY DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE; 
Each Volume complete in itself, 

Now Ready, 

1. THE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY. By 

Avcustvs MAYHEW. 
2. AFTER OFFICE HOURS. By Epmunp Yates. 

3. CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES. By LasceLLEs WRAXALL. 
4. TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. By GerorcEe Av- 
Gustus Sata. Price 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

5. MAIDS OF HONOUR. By Fotkestone WILLIams, 
6. JEST AND EARNEST. By Goprrey TURNER. 


London: for the Proprietors, W. Kent and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 
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The era of the first James, with which the 
larger portion of this volume is concerned, is 


' one of especial importance in religious annals ; 


for in it weré enfolded all the germs of our 


| subsequent ecclesiastical history. Up to his 


REVIEWS. 


_ 


PERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND.* 


Bisuop Snort, in his able History of the 
Church of England, candidly expressed an 
opinion that a work of greater compass than 
his own was necessary for the requirements of 
the general reader. He had felt strongly in 
his own instance the extreme desirability of a 
man knowing something about the antecedents | 
of a Church, to whose every detail he impli- 

citly pledged himself. His work scarcely went 
further than. the attempt to supply this obvious 
want, and to render to young men entering 
the ministry the measure of assistance which 
he would have highly prized himself. It is | 
devoutly to be hoped that young men have 
been as ready to avail themselves of those 
advantages as others have been desirous to 
bestow them. Since Bishop Short’s work, va- 
rious kindred publications have been issued, 
among which we should especially mention 
the chapters on the History of Religion in 
Knight's Pictorial History of England. Mr. 
Perry’s work, though not contained within 
the same limits as Bishop Short’s, very com- 
pletely fulfils his aspirations. It is a great | 
and unusual pleasure for a critic to be able to | 
give a book honest and hearty commendation. | 
But this is certainly the meed of the present 

volume. Indeed we have found it much plea- | 
santer reading than the Bishop of St. Asaph’s | 
work. This is, no doubt, partly the result of | 
the fuller detail with which the narrative is 

told, but partly, too, of the eminently lucid 

and easy style of the narrator. The work, as | 











time Protestant literature had been almost en- 
tirely arrayed in literary warfare against Ro- 
man Catholic literature. Our great contro- 
versialists had taken up arms against such op- 


' ponents as Cardinal Perron and Cardinal Bel- 
| larmine. The variations of Protestant churches 
| had pp themselves rather in matters of 


rites and ceremonies than in matters of doc- 
trine. In the Reformed Church Calvin had 
reigned hitherto with an almost absolute supre- 
macy. Virtually, a greater veneration was 
attached to him than either to St. Peter or St. 
Paul. Indeed, the Calvinists had grown more 
Calvinistical than Calvin; for Knox had found 
Calvin playing at quoits one Sunday, at Ge- 
neva, but the English Calvinists had pretty 
generally become intense Sabbatarians. In 
the period of James Anglo-Catholicism ac- 


| quired rapid growth and took definite shape. 


It adopted a discipline, a ritualistic system, a 
dogmatic theology, which never ceased, under 
slender modifications, to subsist, and of late 
years has, with a very large share of success, 
been exactly reproduced in the Oxford move- 
ment, and formally promulgated by such pub- 
lications as the Library of the Fathers and the 
Anglo-Catholic Library. tis one of the most 
curious movements of the Jacoban period, to 
which historians have not given a due meed of 
attention, how Oxford, from being intensely 
Puritan, became Anglo-Catholic, and how the 
King, and Court, and Hierarchy, from being 
thoroughly Calvinistical, became thoroughly 
Arminian. In the time of James those three 
parties first distinctly appeared, under which 
the Church of England i since been always 
susceptible of being roughly classified—the 
High Church, the Low Church, and the Broad 
Church. The first may be represented by 
Laud and Cosin ; the second by Toemeah and 


Mr. Perry hastens to inform us, is compiled | Hall; the third by the immortal Chillingworth 
from the ordinary printed sources. This, how- | 2nd the ever-memorable John Hales. This 
ever, is no detraction from the value of the | last section had a necessarily indefinite range, 
work ; for in the present state of knowledge, | 0n the one hand pushed to an extreme of Lati- 
we feel pretty certain that a laborious exami- | tudinarianism and an absence of positive theo- 
nation a manuscripts would scarcely ensure | logy, and, on the other hand, became almost 
more than greater fullness and accuracy in | merged either in the one or the other of the 
some matters of detail. The reader must take | contending sections. The catholic and mode- 
care that Mr. Perry’s modest language does rate holder of the medium views would pretty 
not beguile him into the idea that the work is | generally reject the five points of Calvin, and 
simply a compilation. It is redeemed from | accept the five points of Arminius. Thank- 
such a description by the comprehensive grasp | fully accepting the patristic literature on which 
which our author shows of his vast subject, by | the school of Laud lays so much stress, he 
the broad and enlightened views he through- | would, in his heart, prefer the universal learn- 





out enunciates, and by the masterly grouping | ing and the moderate system of the school of 
of facts, and arrangement of the work. Nei- | Ussher. While it valued most highly the fa- 


ther is it devoid of appreciation of those touches | thers, so far as regards interpretation, in refe- 








longed the tender comprehensiveness, the calm, 
the purity, the beauty of holiness, which her 
sons, with reverent affection, have always been 
eager to assign to the Church of England. 

We shall now very rapidly glance at some 
of the subjects to which Mr. Perry has given 
his careful and candid attention. As we have 
seen, the Calvinistic theology began “to 
dwindle and fade before the broad Scriptural 
views-of the writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Saravia, in the latter end of the last 
reign, had asserted the doctrine of Episcopacy 
by Divine Right. The Sabbatarian contro- 
versy arose with the extravagant assertions of 
either side. The spiritual and civil courts as- 
sumed an attitude of jealous rivalry. These 
were the prelude to the great quarrel of the 
times. At this time the bishops show most 
unfavourably by their vile sycophancy to the 
weak, bad man who was then King. The 
Preface to our translation of the Bible will ever 
remain a model of fulsome adulation. The 

relates grew impious when they fell upon their 
0 before the royal sot, and Bancroft de- 
clared that ‘‘ undoubtedly his Majesty spoke 
by the special assistance of God's spirit.” The 
character of James, though it presents a curi- 
ous mixture, is nevertheless by no means an 
uncommon one. It is an ordinary though 
glaring instance of that self-conceit and self- 
deception against which the ministers of reli- 
gion constantly warn their flocks. He pos- 
sessed the ordinary knowledge of religious facts. 
He possessed an extraordinary skill in religious 
dialectics. But he was quite a free-liver: he 
swore freely; he got drunk freely; he lied 
freely. His religion was altogether a negative 
intellectual principle ; so far as we can see, 
without any life in his heart, and utterly in- 
operative in his life. Mr. Perry has given a 
more careful summary of his writings than his 
bad sense and bad temper deserve. The feeble 
old driveller probably thought that his prelates 
would hand him down to posterity as a saint 
and a Solomon, little thinking that the torch 
of history would throw a full light on his 
wickedness and nastiness. The ag interest 
that. belongs to him is rather less than that 
which attaches itself to an Egyptian mummy. 
Mr. Perry gives an adequate exposition of the 
two chief views of church government. He 


, selects as their exponents the treatises of Bilson 
| and Field. Bilson argued that the Episcopacy, 


as a distinct order, was necessary for the very 
existence of a church. He argues at very great 
length against the institution of lay elders, 
whom Dr. Saravia had previously described by 
the unsavoury name of “‘ church bugs.” Dean 
Field, on the contrary, having laid down a 
definition of a church substantially the same 
as that in the Articles, notes its marks as (1) 


the Profession of the Truth ; (2) the Preser- 


of humour which are to be found even in the | rence to criticism, he would entertain towards | vation of the Sacraments; (3) Union under 


serious pages of ecclesiastical history. 


As- | them the opinions of a Daillée. While he ac- | Lawful Pastors and Guides. In a true Catholic 


suming the reader to be in possession of the cepted from Oxford, with a feeling of gratitude, | spirit he would therefore admit as churches 


—— facts to be found in the histories, Mr. | the new movement in favour of the ordered 


erry has done for the ecclesiastical history | beauty and decent pomp of religious services, 
much the same that Mr. Hallam has done for | he looked with indifference upon matters of 


the constitutional history. Of course we are | 
quite unable to compare him with Mr. Hallam | 
in point of philosophic insight, and the occa- | 
sional utterances of a noble and judicial elo- 

‘quence. But he quite possesses the Hallam 

spirit of intense impartiality, and also a feel- 

ing of earnest sympathy, in which Mr. Hallam 

was unfortunately deficient; a circumstance 

which, with all his desire for justice, some- 

times caused him to be unjust. 








ceremony when pushed to unnec detail, 
and with positive aversion and dislike when 
pressed with tasteless and wearying pertinacity. 
It was his especial happiness that he stood 
aloof in hearty scorn from the persecuting 
spirit alike of Laudian and Puritan. He em- 
phatically claimed as his own those principles of 
toleration and Catholicity which are the su- 
preme glory of English theological literature, 
pervading it, in a track of light, from the Ee- 


| clesiastical Polity of Hooker to the Liberty of 








* The History of the Church of Baglanits rom the Death of | Prophesyin 
Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Ree. Geo. G. Posy, . I ws caer Saye. Be. wats 


M.A., Rector of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lin- humbly but confidently think that to his 
coln College, Oxford, Vol. I, (Saunders and Otley.) party, in a larger measure than to others, be- 





a < ilttin 





both the Church of Rome and the Church of 
Geneva. Mr. Perry points out that “ after 
forty years of struggle the true position of the 
Anglican Church was beginning to be seen and 
vindicated. Her theologians now no longer lean 
on Calvin or Beza, or Bullinger or Luther, but 
on Scriptureinterpreted by Catholic antiquity.” 
The new century that had just dawned was 
eminently controversial, and it did not escape 
that which is generally the bane of the contro- 
versial character—the want of practical ear- 
nestness. ‘To this may be attributed the un- 
happy insincerity that characterized the Hamp- 
ton Court controversy. The so-called Mil- 
lenary petition had been ? campy ee to the King, 
containing, indeed, less a thousand names, 
but probably representing the wishes of more 
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than a thousand ministers. Any expectations | 


of comprehension that had been formed by 
simple-minded Christians underwent the com- 
mon lot of all schemes of comprehension, of be- 
ing discarded without a really honest discussion. 
The tendency of the new reign was to oppress 
the Puritans, casually hanging an unfortunate 
Jesuit or two when pious Protestants thought 
that the interests of religion were being neg- 
lected. The discontents of the Puritan reli- 
gionists rose higher than ever, and became ab- 
solutely rabid. The schismatic spirit was 
manifested in all its vileness. Many of the 
sectarians passed over into Holland. Here sect 
was broken up into sect, and the new sect 
itself had its subdivisions. They excommuni- 
cated one another with much fervour. So far 
did this spirit proceed, that one gentleman, not 
finding any religious body in the world to 
which he could conscientiously attach himself, 
proceeded to make a church of himself, turned 
himself into a sect, and was called a Se-Bap- 
tist. 

Very early in his reign James took the first 
step in the long series of events which termi- 
nated in the downfall of his line. He madean 
effectual: movement towards the virtual esta- 
blishment of bishops in Scotland. This was 
partly induced by sincere conviction, partly, 
kor by childish spite against his old Pres- 

yterian foes. At this time the Venetian nis- 
putes with Rome were rife, and the King urged 
upon Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador, the 
project of an (2cumenical Council. The royal 
pedant was anxious for an appropriate arena to 
exercise his theological attainments. From these 
imaginary schemes he turned aside to a plan of 
real utility, unquestionably the most useful 
act of his reign, the new translation of the 
Bible—a translation which, notwithstanding 
that it might perhaps be advantageously sub- 
jected to revision, is in every way remarkable 
for fidelity, and is a wellspring of the purest 
English. It is with pleasure that we turn 
aside from the controversial aspect of the times 
to an affecting instance of loyalty and faith. 
Mr. Molle, travelling as tutor with the young 
Lord Rosse, arrived at Rome. 
eyes he had most unfavourably distinguished 
himself by a translation of Du Plessis on The 
Visibility of the Church. ‘The offictrs of the 
Inquisition seized him and carried him away 
to the dungeons of the Holy Office. For thirty 
years he remained ‘‘a prisoner, and constant 
confessor of Christ’s cause.” Well might holy 
Bishop Hall, representing the best feeling of the 
best section of the Eaglish Church, write to 
him :—‘*The Church, your mother, beholds you 
not with more affection than joy. The blessed 
angels look upon you with gratulation and 
applause. Your Saviour sees you from above, 
not as a mere spectator, but as a patient in you, 
fcr you; giving new courage with the one 
hand, and holding out a crown with the other.” 
In the meantime the King of England was 
affording more than a parallel to the cruelties 
of the Inquisition. The statute De hzretico 
comburendo was put in force against some un- 
happy people who were unable to persuade 
themselves of the orthodox views, and some 
old women were burnt as witches. So imper- 
fectly was the doctrine of toleration under- 
stood, that even old Fuller records the facts 
without any expression of disapprobation. 

During this reign we are never far away 
from the arena of controversy. ‘The propen- 
sity to theological combativeness must have 
been peculiarly developed in Matthew Sutcliffe, 
Dean of Exeter. This worthy man was anxi- 
ous to institute a College of Controversial Di- 
vinity. The college was to be at Chelsea. 
Sutcliffe would at once endow it with £300 a 








year in land, and leave it £8000 in his will. 
The building was, however, never finished. In 
Fuller's time it stood, he quaintly te'ls us, like 
a “lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” In the 
necessities of the Crown it was more than once 
meditated to seize Sutcliffe’s endowments ; but 
the Stuarts always contrasted most favourably 
with the Tudors in their reverence for religious 
endowments, and the scheme proving futile, 
his farms reverted to his heir by a decree in 
Chancery. The most favourable point about 
James and his prelates was their anxiety to im- 
prove the condition of the lower clergy, and 
to restore toa decent state their dilapidated 
churches and parsonages. Archbishop Ban- 
croft pro measures to remedy the miser- 
able state of matters, but they met with no at- 
tention from a Parliament strongly Puritanical 
and busying itself about ‘ grievances.” Ban- 
croft’s successor was Abbot, the superior claims 
of a much superior man, Bishop Andrewes, be- 
ing passed over. At this time two men destined 
to exert most powerful influence in Church 
and State, Laud and Williams, were rising 
into notice. Among the ecclesiastical events 
of 1614, Mr. Perry notes the death of Bishop 
Rudde. The story goes that in the previous 
reign this prelate had narrowly missed a chance 
of the cog on a dignity. Rudde had greatly 
pleased Elizabeth by a sermon, and Whitgift 
told him that this had happened because the 
sermon had been practical. Rudde thought it 
would be rather judicious if he was to become 
more practical than ever. He accordingly took 
as his text, ‘So teach us to number our days,” 
and preached on the infirmities of old age, and 
was very honestly personal with the Queen, 
freely telling her that age had furrowed her 
face and grizzled her hair. It will easily be 
understood how the enraged Elizabeth became 
absolutely furious. In the same obituary pages 
occurs the great name of Isaac Casaubon. The 
next year was noticeable for the promulgation 
of the Articles of the Irish Church, to the 
number of a hundred and four. The Anglican 


| party were not pleased with this sort of interim 
| arrangement. 


In Romish | 


Heylin complained that Pro- 
testant Churchmen were crucified between two 
thieves—the Papist and Presbyterian. 

This was the time of the favourites. The 
great Overbury tragedy was over, with its cir- 
cumstances hinting at some mysterious guilt 
on the side of the King. Somerset’s day was 
past. Villiers was taking rapid strides towards 
greatness. Right reverend prelates fawned and 
flattered, and danced attendance on the profli- 
gate reprobate. In the meantime the great 
Selden had to beg pardon for his learned trea- 
tise, and the innocent Peacham must be tor- 
tured to death for his unpreached sermon, and 
Mocket is driven to die of a broken heart, 
because his extracts from the Homilies leant 
to the Calvinian side. By a stretch of wanton 
cruelty it was rendered compulsory that cler- 
gymen, even of the straitest views, should 
read aloud on Sundays the Book of Sports. But 
controversies were now looming towards a 
large issue. In Holland, Prince Maurice's 
quarrel with Barneveldt and Grotius deter- 
mined him on an attempt to crush the disciples 
of Van Harmin. A synod was summoned to 
meet at Dort. It will properly belong to Mr. 
Motley, by way of crowning conclusion to his 
great undertaking, to describe the remarkable 
history that belongs to this celebrated synod. 
We are not without an apprehension that the 
qualities which have given Mr. Motley such 
brilliant success as a portrayer of courts, bat- 
tles, and intrigues, may operate very much as 
a disqualification in dealing with deep theolo- 
gical questions, and with the varieties of the 
religious character. In the meantime Mr. 





Perry's impartial and lucid account will be 
read with much interest and instruction. 
James of course hastened to take part in 
any matters of merely speculative religion. 
He had considerately recommended that the 
Dutch heretics should be burned. He also 
sent deputies to attend on the part of the 
Church of England, and occasions afterwards 
arose, in which it was absurdly pretended 
that the decisions of Dort were binding on 
the English Church. Nor was this the only 
occasion on which the religious history of Eng- 
land was brought into connection with that of 
other countries. The projected marriage of 
Charles with the Spanish Infanta drew James 
nearer towards Catholic interests, at the same 
time that the actual marriage of his daughter 
Elizabeth with the Elector Palatine ought to 
have determined him on the side of the Pro- 
testant cause. One effect of this was visible 
in the declining influence of Abbot, and the in- 
creased disfavour of the Puritans. Another 
effect was the dismissal from England of De 
Dominis, the Archbishop of Spalatri. The 
Archbishop’s story is highly curious. His see 
was in Dalmatia ; and he was deeply piqued at 
the Pope’s conduct to him at the time of the 
Venetian quarrel, with which the readers of 
Mr. Trollope’s work The Pope and the Friar 
are so familiar. He determined to come over 
to the Church of England. James, whose 
egregious vanity led him to suppose that a trea- 
tise of his own had caused the Venetian quar- 
rel, was delighted to receive him, and the Eng- 
lish bishops agreed to contribute towards his 
maintenance. He was made Dean of Windsor 
and Master of the Savoy, and a benetice coming 
into his gift, he forthwith appointed himself. 
He proved a grasping, covetous old man. ‘He 
exclaims,” says Fuller, “‘‘In reading, medita- 
tion, and writing, I am almost pined away ;’ 
but his fat cheeks do confute his false tongue 
in that expression.” The Spanish Ambassador 
determined to ruinhim. Accordingly, the Pope 
invited him back to Italy, with the offer of 
eight times the income. He petitioned for 
leave to return, and the King indignantly or- 
dered him to leave England in twenty days. 
When he came to Rome he found the Inquisi- 
tion very suspicious respecting him. He was 
committed to prison, where he died, and his 
body was burned as that of a heretic. This is 
the last circumstance we shall mention in con- 
nection with the reign of this worthless king. 

Our limits warn us that we must not discuss 
| Sen first portion of the reign of Charles L., 
through which Mr. Perry conducts us. To a 
certain extent we have necessarily entered 
| upon the reign in discussing the Church par- 
| ties of the period. We hope, upon an early 
Esra occasion, to discuss the ecclesiastical 
history of the reign of Charles I. as a whole, 
in connection with the second volume of Mr. 
Perry’s work. We ought to mention that an 
important feature of the undertaking is a no- 
tice, done with carefulness and discrimination, 
of the principal works on theology of the 
period. This portion of the work is certainly 
not exhaustively treated. Some names are al- 
most over, such as Bramhall, Crackan- 
thorpe, and Forbes, the first Edinburgh Bishop. 
We have also to regret the want of an adequate 
exposition of the Puritan literature of the day, 
which, in experimental matters, has a peculiar 
fulness and richness of its own. We could 
have wished also for a fuller account of the 
pure mild galaxy of the religious poets of the 
age, the age of the Fletchers, Herbert, Quarles, 
Wither, Crashaw ; the age when the knightly 
influence of Edmund Spenser was fresh, and 
the star of Milton was in its splendid dawn. 








We shall look forward with much interest and 
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expectation to the remaining volumes of the 
work. It is a wise saying, that every man is 
a debtor to his profession; meaning thereby 
that every man ought to render some special 
service to the profession to which he belongs. 
His debt Mr. Perry has discharged, after a 
truly creditable fashion, by producing a work 
which will take its own place in the literature 
either of history or theology. 





THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.* 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Tue question which is at the present time of 
supreme moment in the minds of our most 
eminent scientific men is that to which Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species gave the last great im- 
pulse. Whatever may be thought of the ten- 
dencies of that famous volume, and however 
various may be the estimates of its scientific 
worth, we can scarcely doubt that the specula- 
tions of the next generation will be directed 





come nearest to him, and so ascertaining what 
is peculiar to him and him alone. 

In the first place, man’s superiority over the 
brutes does not rest upon wholly superior phy- 
sical structure. For instance in our own pro- 
blem, certain animals possess all the physical 
requirements for articulate speech; and we 
may add, what Professor Miiller has overlooked, 
that idiots who could only jabber, have been 
found possessed of a physical organization 
perfectly adapted for speech. It must be 
therefore by a comparison of mental qualities 
that we may find that indispensable qualifica- 
tion on which speech depends. Accordingly, 
if we compare the mental qualities of other 
animals with our own, we Be that they 
have, in common with ourselves, sensation, 
perception, memory, will, and a certain narrow 
sort of intellect. But the brutes are without 
Language. We may note by the way that the 
Professor at this point, seems to us to go very 
near begging the question, because it is not ad- 
mitted on all hands that language is a mental 
quality in the same sense as are sensation, 
perception, memory, will, and intellect. How- 
ever, this is probably a mere slip of arrange- 





more or less immediately towards a solution in 
one way or other of the problem which it has 


suggested, investigated, and in part answered. | inward 


Reviewers and theologians have now aban- | 
doned this memorable book, and many of them | 
have ceased to think further of its memorable | 


doctrines, but the subject is not yet done with. | guage is the external development of the in- 
Comparative anatomists are busy in their re- | ternal faculty of forming general 
tirement in experimentation and reflection, in | other words of the faculty of abstraction or 
confirmation or refutation of the Darwinian | Reason. 
theory. ‘There could be no more certain way | stated runs thus :—Brutes have all our mental 
of gaining a hearing than to begin by saying 
that your remarks would have reference to the | for all of these: we may infer then that the 


much-disputed question of the degree of rela- 
tionship between man and the brutes. Pro- 
fessor Miiller takes up this ground and justly. 
He avows that the Science of Language has 
comparatively little to offer to the utilitarian 
spirit of our times, and that it can scarcely be 
made to subserve any of the practical arts of 
life. But, he goes on to say, the warmth cha- 
racteristic of the discussion which has of late 
perplexed the world, as to “‘ the line of demar- 


cation between animal and man,” seems to in- | 


dicate an interest in the subject as profound 
as that commonly extended to practical mat- 


ters only ; and on this subject, the science of | 


language has much to tell us,—‘‘ the science of 
language gives us an insight into that which 
by common consent distinguishes man from 
all other living beings,” namely, Speech. But 
the bearing and significance of the fact that 
we have the faculty of speech, whilst other 
living beings have not, upon the high contro- 
versy to which we have alluded, depends very 
much on the answer which we may decide upon 
giving to the question what and whence is 
language. We shall commence by examining 
Professor Miiller’s views. 

The problem to be solved is, How the sensa- 
tions of our senses have come to be embodied 
in sounds, which express and excite thought ? 
History can teach us nothing and experience 
can teach us nothing. We may consult the 
remotest annals of our race, but they cannot 
tell us how that race first learnt to speak. 
Neither again if we took a new-born infant 
and watched what word it first uttered, should 
we discover our secret, any more than we 
should discover the origin of the bird’s capa- 
city of flying by observing the first flight of 
its young. The most appropriate method is 
that of comparing man with the animals that 





* Lectures on the Science of Language. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in April; May, and June, 
1861. By Max Miiller; M:A. S8yo, 12s, (Longmans.) 


ment, for the author proceeds to argue that 
Language is the outward manifestation of an 
wer, i.¢. of a mental quality. To 
resume then, what of our mental qualities are 
they without? The power of forming general 
ideas. The inference therefore is that lan- 


ideas: in 
The whole argument compendiously 
qualities save Reason ; they have expressions 
| mode of expression which we have and they 
| have not, Speech, is correspondent to the pro- 


| perty of mind which also we have and they 
| have not, Reason. It remains then to recon- 





| cile this with the conclusion of our previous in- 
| vestigations, that the constituent elements of 
| all languages are roots, which originally had a 
| distinct significance. We must now start from 

another point, and proceed to examine to what 

mental phase these roots or germs of h 

correspond. And first we may notice the claims 
_ of two principal theories which have been held 
| on the subject. 

The first of these is the Onomatopoetic Doc- 
trine, or as Professor Miiller, with rather infe- 
| rior wit, calls it, the Bow-wow Theory: this 
| is, that roots or words were all originally sounds 
| imitative of Nature. Such was the favourite 

notion of the eighteenth century, when the ob- 
| ject of all philosophy was to do away with any 
| theory of divine interference, and when it seemed 
| that this Onomatopoetic theory was the only 

alternative from supposing that language had 

been miraculously revealed. The answer to it, 
_ however, is plain and simple, that ‘‘ any at- 
| tempt to reduce the most common and neces- 
, sary words to imitative roots, ends in complete 
| failure.” Even the very words where at first 
| the sound seems echo to the sense will not. bear 
the searching analysis of the philologist. The 
author gives a number of instances of these 
delusive resemblances. For example, is there 
not something sweet-sounding in the French 
word sucre; but sucre=saccharum=the San- 
skrit sarkhara=sugar. In squirrel, again, the 
fancy may trace the rustling of the little ani- 
mal as he scutters up his tree ; but such a fancy 
is banished when we remember that squirrel= 
the Greek oxioupos, or “‘shadow-tail.” ‘We are 
left,” says the author, “‘ with the conviction 
that though a lan might have been made 
out of the roariag, 





rattling sounds of nature, the tongues with 
which we are acquainted point to a different 


origin.” 

The second theory which has found support 
is that all human language has been elaborated 
from human cries or interjections. ‘This is the 
Interjectional, or as Professor Miiller calls it, 
the Pooh-pooh theory. The only reply to this 
is, that ‘language begins where interjection 
ends.” Horne Tooke says, ‘‘ The dominion of 
speech is erected upon the downfall of inter- 
jections.” But in fact there is a conclusive 
objection which applies equally to both these 
theories ; for if the constituent elements of lan- 
guage were either mere cries and exclamations, 
or mere imitations of the sounds of nature, how 
comes it that the brutes do not speak ? 
ee now — to — for ne the 

eory sug, by an ysis of lan 5 
and we find that the conclusion to Wich ook 
an analysis leads us is, that every root ex- 
presses a general, not an individual idea: every 
name, if we analyse it, predicted an attribute 
belonging to the object to which the name was 
applied, and by which it was known. This 
question, whether names were originally of 
universals or of particulars, is another way of 
stating the great metaphysical question of the 
primum cognitum, whether the first idea in the 
mind is general or particular, whether a child, 
for example, first employs a universal or a par- 
ticular term. Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, 
and Condillac held the latter; Leibnitz and 
Campanella the former. The whole question 
is most lucidly and fully discussed by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton (Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii. 
p. 327), whose own opinion Professor Miiller 
would have done well to quote. It is neither 
that of Leibnitz nor of Adam Smith, but is as 
follows :—‘ As our knowledge proceeds from 
the confused to the distinct, from the poe oadhag 
the determinate—so in the mouths of chi y 
language at first expresses neither the ey 
general, nor the determinately individual, but 
the vague and confused; and that out of this 
the universal is elaborated by generification, 
the particular and ~— by specification and 
individualization.” Professor Miiller’s own 
doctrine is, briefly, that the name is first given 
to a particular object, but that a general idea 
existed in the mind before the name could be 
given: a name is given in virtue of the object 

ing a certain attribute, but the general 
idea, or rather (as Hamilton would say) the 
vague notion, of the attribute must pre-exist 
in the mind. By way of illustration we may 
take such a word as rivus, a stream. It was no 
doubt applied originally to some special stream, 
and thence transferred to all others. But be- 
fore it was applied at all, the mind had formed 
a vague or general notion of running, expressed 
in the root ru or sru. Antrum, again, was first 
used of some particular cave ; and then became 
a generic term. But before using it, the sa- 
vage had a vague notion of ‘“in-ness,” ex- 
pressed by the root an or antar. 

“‘ At the very point where man parts company 
with the brute world, at first flash of reason, as 
the manifestation of the light within us, there 
we see the true genesis of language. Analys 
any word you like, and you will find that it 
expresses a general idea peculiar to the indivi- 
dual to which the name belongs.” The trium- 
phant language in which the author dwells 
upon this important discovery is fully justified. 
It seems to enable us to unravel the tangled 
skein, and gather up the threads of the defec- 
tive piece. We have long known that man 
has language, and that the brutes have not. 
We have long known that man has Reason and 





ing, hissing, gobbling, | 


twittering, cracking, banging, stammering, and | 


that the brutes have not. ‘ But that these two 
were only different expressions of the same fact 
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— 
was not known till the theory of roots had been 
established as preferable to the theories both of 
Onomatopoieia and of Interjections.” 

There still remains one question in connec- 
tion with this theory. How did roots become 
the signs of general ideas? How can sound ex- 
press thought? To speak candidly, the author 
scarcely attempts to make any scientific an- 
swer, but contents himself with giving for ex- 
planation a kind of Abracadabra, in the shape 
of a bare proposition, that these roots are “‘pho- 
netic types of general ideas, produced by a na- 
tural inherent power.” It is always unsatisfac- 
tory to leave a difficulty in this way, on the 
theory of naturally inherent powers. This is 
no explanation, but a confession that our in- 
structor has got to the end of his tether. We 
do not speak at all disrespectfully of the author. 
His tether is one of rare length; and his ser- 
vices to the Science of Language have probably 
been unsurpassed, even by the most laborious 
and persevering of his countrymen. At this 
point we stand in need of the aid of physiology ; 
and we are somewhat surprised that the author 
has not at least indicated the bearings of phy- 
siological research upon the subject. Speech 
in common with all other vocal sound, is the 
result of mliscular action. Articulation is a 
muscular energy, and articulations are changed 
with different muscular workings. And here 
we. come to that limit of inquiry, the means by 
which the mind affects the muscles, how mo- 
tion is produced—a limit to pass beyond which 
is out of our present scope. 

The subject of language, physiologically 
viewed, has been somewhat unduly neglected. 
There are many highly interesting inquiries 
which it seems to us to suggest. For instance, 
whether sound is an essential or only a necessary 
accident of language originally. In what way 
the fact that men born deaf are always dumb 
also, is consistent with Professor Miiller’s theory, 
and how far it may be considered to support 
those who argue for the conventional origin 
of language? What is the relation between 
spoken language and vocal music? ‘This last 
is indeed a question of most curious interest, 
and one upon which, so far as we know, little 
or nothing has been written. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has written a short but pregnant essay 
on the “‘ Origin of Music,” but his space was 
not adequate for a full or satisfactory develop- 
ment of the principle which he arrives at, 
namely, that music is an idealization of the 
language of passion, and is merely an exagge- 
ration of the peculiarities which distinguish 
impassioned speech. 

ut we may readily forgive the author all his 
omissions. ‘The wonder is not that he has left 
his speculations comparatively unfinished and 
unrounded, but that he has been able to con- 
dense so much erudition and so much thought, 
such a vast amount of details, and so many 
valuable conclusions, in so short a space. A 
course of nine lectures is but a scanty oppor- 
tunity for expounding the whole body—the 
axioms, the materials, the reasoning, the con- 
clusions, and the history—of a new but exten- 
sive science. Yet this is what Professor 
Miiller has done in the volume before us. He 
has given us a lucid exposition of the nature 
and of the history of his science ; he has shown 
its right to a place as a science; and he has 
written a text-book for all who may care to 
investigate a subject which he has represented 
in the most Feat ad interesting light. His 
erudition and his philosophic breadth of thought 
are only equalled by the charm of his style, 
and the wide variety of his information. Al- 
though a German, his English is better than 
that of most Englishmen ; and although he 
has lived long in England, he has not forgotten 
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the laborious habits and patient perseverance 
of the German. Yet this eminent scholar 
is he whom the University of Oxford, true to 


those stupid and disgraceful traditions which | 


led to the rejection of Sir William Hamilton 
years ago, conspired, on the seventh of De- 
cember last, to defeat by a large majority in his 
candidature for one of the prizes which that soi- 
disant venerable body has in its gift—and that, 
after these learned and thoughtful lectures 
which we have just been noticing, had been de- 
livered within her walls. We will do the Uni- 
versity at large the justice to say that they were 
generally attended by a handful of undergra- 

uates, who required at that time a professo- 
rial certificate. So much for this ancient seat 
of learning, and its appreciation of its most 
distinguished ornaments ! 





MILTON’S AUTOGRAPH.* 


Tuts handsome volume is chiefly valuable for 
its numerous and well-executed facsimiles from 
some of Milton’s choicest works, which, unlike 
the plays of Shakspere, have come down to us 
in the original handwriting of the poet or of 
contemporary friends. This incident, in itself 
at first sight apparently of little moment, has 
given a completely different phase to the study 
of Shaksperian and Miltonian literature. In 
the one case we have volumes of commentaries 
on the right reading of the original text, each 
version defended or assailed with an eloquence 
and acrimony of which Homer's heroes might 
be proud ; in the other, we have collections of 
autograph and original papers illustrative of 
the poet's personal history or of the political 
events in which he took part, printed in every 
part of the civilized world, and rendered in 
many tongues. It has been asserted, and we 
believe with some pretension to accuracy, that 
Paradise Lost may be purchased in more lan- 
guages than any other book except the Bible. 
But the volume before us does not aspire to 
be a new edition of Milton’s works. It is 
merely a ramble in search of Milton’s auto- 
graph, and through many pleasant lanes and 
unfrequented byways does the writer lead us, 
stealing honey from the hives of more profound, 
though less ambitious, students. As a work of 
original thought, or even of deep research, it is 
of little value; but as bringing together what 
has been lately discovered in illustration of the 
great poet's life and writings, it is a welcome 
contribution to our library table, which at the 
present time is well covered with Miltonian 
literature. It seems but as yesterday that the 
first volume of Professor Masson’s elaborate 
work on Milton and his Times was heralded 
into the court of the literary republic, attended 
by Hamilton and Keightley. But such volumes 
as these cannot be too numerous. Every docu- 
ment which a patient research brings forth re- 
specting John Milton only serves to increase 
our admiration and respect for so great a 
genius and so true a man. Even the calumnies 
which malice had devised in days gone by, to 
obscure the too brilliant character of the great 
defender of the Commonwealth, vanish like 
cobwebs as we shake the dust from off long- 
neglected documents, and test the facts by the 
aid of collateral and contem evidence. 
While this book lies on our table we seem to 
be contemporaries of the : we are, as it 
were, transported two centuries back. We 
can almost fancy that we are visiting Milton 
in his country cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
and inspecting the original manuscript of 


* Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton. 
By Samuel Leigh Sotheby, F.S.A. 





| Paradise Lost as it lies there ready to be trans- 


| mitted to the printer. This is no stretch of 


Je have in the volume before 
us a facsimile of the ‘‘ fair copy made for the 
| press” (now in the possession of William 

aker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire). 
| To all appearance it is in the same state as it 
| was when sent to be licensed. It is written, 
| Mr. Sotheby tells us, on seventeen leaves, small 
| quarto, independent of the outer leaf contain- 
_ing on the reverse the imprimatur of Thomas 
| Tomkyns, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
chaplain. ‘The leaves are merely stitched ; and 
it has never had any kind of binding, the -first 
and last leaves, half a folio sheet, forming the 
covering. The book ends on the recto of the 
last leaf but one, but without any indication 
of there being a further portion, though the 
note of its being only the First Book occurs as 
the running-title on the top of each leaf. The 
circumstance of the last three pages being 
blank induces us to believe that no more than 
the First Book was at that time sent to be 
licensed. ‘The office of licenser, which had 
been abolished during the Commonwealth, had 
been restored by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1662. By this Act the press, with reference 
to its different productions, was placed under 
the dominion of the Judges, some of the Officers 
of State, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Poetry falling within the province of the latter, 
the fate of Paradise Lost was committed to the 
judgment of the Rev. Thomas Tomkyns, one of 
the chaplains of Archbishop Sheldon, whose 
quick nostril soon distinguished the scent of 
treason in that well-known simile of the sun 
in the First Book :— 


“ As when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 


“There is most certainly [says Mr. Sotheby, p. 
199] a degree of mystery connected with the print- 
ing and publication of Paradise Lost which has 
been hitherto unaccounted for. The difficulty in 
obtaining the licence for its printing had been got 
over; and yet we find that Samuel Simmons, the 
printer who had purchased the copyright, substi- 
tuted the name of another printer, Peter Parker, on 
the title-page ; whose name also appears in the im- 

rint on the titles of the copies issued in 1667 and 
in part during 1668, in which latter year S. Simmons 
suddenly comes forth, acknowledging himself as the 
printer of the work. It has been shown above that 
there were no less than nine title-pages, all varying, 
used in the different issues of the first edition of the 
work. Why was it that, in the title wherein the 
name of Simmons first appears as the printer, the 
notice, ‘ Licensed and entered according to order,’ is 
omitted? Did Simmons fear to allow his name, in 
the first instance, to appear as the printer of a work 
bearing the name of John Milton, who, though not 
politically persecuted at that period, had still very 
many enemies? Such was probably the case; but 
when he found that the poem was not condemned, 
and that, notwithstanding the prejudice against the 
author, the work successfully took ground, he no 
longer hesitated, but issued the remaining copies in 
1668 under his own name as the printer. Simmons 
subsequently sold the copyright to Brabazon Aylmer, 
the bookseller, for twenty-five pounds; so that, 
after all, Simmons cannot be said to have realized 
a large sum by his original purchase. The copy- 
right was afterwards bought of Aylmer by Jacob 
Tonson, at a considerable advance ; at which time, 
Tonson no doubt became the possessor of the li- 
censed manuseript copy of the First Book of the 
poem, and the original articles of agreement between 
Samuel Simmons and the poet.” 


These are the identical articles (dated April, 
1667) now exhibited to the public amongst 
other rare autographs in the MS. department 
| of the British Museum, having been presented 


| imagination. 
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to the nation by Mr. Rogers, in 1852. But it 
must not be inferred on that account that the 
signature of Milton is the autograph sign- 
manual of the poet; on the contrary, although 
the document itself is undoubtedly genuine, 
and the m apcone appended in its general cha- 
racter and appearance closely resembles that 
of Milton, there seems to be strong evidence 
(see Papers relating to Milton, p. 23), that the 
em was totally blind in 1652, fifteen years be- 
ore the date of the document in question. 

There seems reason to suppose that the plan 
of a great epic poem was devised by Milton on 
his return from Italy in 1639, at the age of 
twenty-three, although his political avocations 
—— him from commencing his task till 

lindness, with advancing age and the Resto- 
ration of Charles II., gave him forced leisure 
to pursue the waking dream of his early life. 
This may in a great measure account for the 
freshness of thought and delicacy of imagery 
so conspicuously observable throughout the 
Paradise Lost, although it was not undertaken 
till the period of life when images of beauty 
and tenderness are in general beginning to 
fade, even from those minds in which they 
have not been effaced by anxiety and disap- 
pointment. 

There is not, however, we think, sufficient 
evidence to infer, as Mr. Sotheby has done, 
that Paradise Lost was the precise form in 
which the poet intended toembody his thoughts ; 
it was probably rather an epic based on the 
legends of King Arthur and the Round Table, 
an idea which we have since seen adopted in 
the Idylls of the King. 

If the Restoration brought calamity on Mil- 
ton, it at the same time afforded him the op- 
portunity, he would otherwise have lacked, for 
the accomplishment of his great work. Had 
his party continued in power, he must neces- 
sarily have been more or less engaged in public 
affairs: even had he desired to resign his post 
of Secretary for Foreign ‘Tongues, and retire 
into privacy, it is extremely problematical whe- 
ther he would have been permitted to do so. 
The Commonwealth was in constant need of 
his services, not only in the translation of dis- 
patches to foreign governments, which were all 
decreed to be in Latin, in order to thwart the 
growing influence of France by means of her 
language, which at that time threatened to 
become universal in Europe ; but also in every 
emergency which required literary talent, as is 
evidenced by the Order Books of the Council 
of State, still preserved in the State Paper 
Office, where they were arranged by Milton 
himself ; and also by the story told by White- 
lock, and so often quoted, of the delay in the 
ratification of the Treaty with Sweden in 
1656, until Milton could find time to translate 
the articles into Latin. 

Second only in interest to the manuscript of 
Paradise Lost is the Trinity College manu- 
script, containing the juvenile poems and 
sonnets written in Milton’s own hand, with 
many alterations and erasures made by the au- 
thor, which are admirably facsimiled by Mr. 
Tupper. 

“The first page [says Mr. Sotheby, p. 51] is at 
present in a sadly dilapidated state, the lower part 

being so injured as to render a facsimile of it unsa- 
tisfactory. Much mutilated and repaired also is the 
second leaf, on the upper part of the recto of which 
‘Arcades’ closes, the rest of the page being blank. 

“It is there seen that when Milton commenced 
his ‘Arcades,’ he had not ascertained where the 
dramatic entertainment was to be performed, the 
name of the place being left blank. It is also seen 
that Milton first entitled his ‘ Arcades’ ‘Part of a 
Mask; but after writing the first two lines, he ap- 
pears to have changed his plan. The alteration in 


which it is written being much darker than that of 
the poem itself. This interesting circumstance is 
not noticed by Warton, Todd, or any of the learned 
editors of the poems. 

“Tt has been generally asserted that Milton wrote 
his ‘ Arcades’ in 1632, after he had left Cambridge. 
That this was not the case, is almost evident from 
the fact of the ‘ Arcades,’ which commences on the 
first page of the Trinity College manuscript, being 
followed on pages six and seven by the Letter and 
Sonnet on his attaining the age of twenty-three, 
written on or before December 8th, 1631. arton 
considers that ‘ Arcades’ was compen at Horton, 
but he gives no date. So also Todd. Keightley 
assigns its composition to 1634, but without any 
observation as to his authority. Masson adopts this 
chronology, grounding his opinion upon the order of 
the poems as they occur in the editions of 1645 and 
1673.” 


The facsimiles from this manuscript are sug- 
gestive of many interesting topics, into which 
we cannot here enter. We may remark, how- 
ever, that there is no ground for the supposi- 
tion that Deborah Milton, the poet’s youngest 
daughter, transcribed any portion either of it 
or of the treatise De Doctrind Christiana, which 
is now acknowledged to be in the handwriting 
of Daniel Skinner, the son of a merchant, in 
whose hands Milton left the greater part of his 
posthumous writings. In fact, Dr. Johnson 
appears to have been warranted in rejecting 
the current belief that Milton was assisted by 
his daughters as his amanuenses. Among all 
Milton’s papers we have only a single example 
of their handwriting, viz. the signatures of 
Mary and. Deborah attached to a deed for the 
division of their father’s property ; and in this 
unique instance it is a singular circumstance 
that Deborah makes two mistakes in the spell- 
ing of her married name ; while her eldest sis- 








effect that the ‘‘Mr. Ascan” mentioned in the 
letters refers to Anthony Ascham, ambassador 
at that time to the Spanish Court, Mr. Sotheby 
goes on to talk of the peculiar interest of this 
mention of the ‘‘ learned Ascham ;” thus evi- 
dently confounding him with Roger Ascham, 
the tutor of Elizabeth. The style of composi- 
tion throughout the volume is neither better nor 
worse than that which ordinarily distinguishes 
booksellers’ catalogues, and of which Mr. So- 
theby’s own catalogues, or, let us say, Mr. 
Waller’s, may furnish examples to the reader. 
The biographical notices of living men, at the 
end of the volume, are simply impertinences ; 
for the tration of which, were their writer 
now living, we should have been glad to hear 
that the victim of some one or other of them 
had called him to account. 





HANDBOOK OF NORTH WALES.* 


THERE are many reasons why an author may 
wish to be anonymous: he may be too modest 
to encounter any further publicity ; so shy as 
to shrink from notoriety ; so sensitive that he 
could not endure personal criticism ; he may 
think that his book can take its stand upon its 
own merits ; or wish that it may obtain a fair 
and unbiassed trial. In the case of a guide- 
book, we think that its author, as in the Hand- 
book before us, is ill-advised in taking such a 
step. We have a right, before spending our 
money, to be satisfied that the writer's name 
should be a guarantee that his work is trust- 
worthy, and based on those qualifications which 
are necessary to secure our confidence when we 
purchase it. The author, by some act of idio- 





ter, Anne, was so little a friend to calligraphy, 
that she signed her name with a mark. 

Having said so much in commendation of 
this elegant volume, it is but right we should 
add that it is not without its defects. Indeed, 
its main value lies, as we have said, in its nume- 
rous and well-executed facsimiles, and in the 
letter-press, just so far as Mr. Sotheby has 
been content to extract with, or as seems more 
generally to be his custom, without acknow- 
ledgment from the works of others. Whenever 
he leaves his legitimate sphere of collector, and 
undertakes to offer an opinion or a criticism of 
his own, he rarely fails to make a ludicrous 
exhibition of his ignorance or presumption. 
Take, for instance, the unmeaning and con- 
temptible tirade at p. 131 against one of his 
fellow-labourers, Mr. Hamilton, whose valuable 
contribution to Miltonian literature, edited for 
the Camden Society, Mr. Sotheby has so largely 
made use of, to the extent, indeed, of extracting 
entire paragraphs and explanatory notes, with 
scarcely the alteration of a single word, but at 
the same time without any acknowledgment of 
the source from which his information was 
derived. We have been at the pains of exa- 
mining into the rambling at insolently- 
worded charges of inaccuracy brought against 
that gentleman by Mr. Sotheby, in the body 
of his volume and reiterated in the index, and 
find them to be without any ground or founda- 
tion whatever. Indeed, in the principal point, 
viz. whether in the erased passage in the 
Council-book —— the sum offered by the 
Parliament to Milton, we should read one or 
two hundred pounds, Mr. Sotheby’s own fac- 
simile shows that Mr. Hamilton’s reading of 
one hundred is almost certainly correct. 

Of Mr. Sotheby’s own blunders there are 
some amusing instances; as, for example, in 
the letter from Milton to the president Brad- 
shaw, at p. 130, where, having quoted from 





the title was made at a subsequent time, the ink in 


the Camden Society’s publication a note to the 


syncrasy, prefers to call himself ‘ the editor,” 
| as if he were the head man of a company of 
| collaborateurs, although he assures us that he 
has ‘endeavoured, by personal visits and re- 
search, to make this handbook as reliable as 
possible.” 

In this inid-winter of literature, when even 
circulating libraries are ill-provided with their 
generally useless reading, the Handbook is one 
| of the few ventures for which a publisher will 
| summon up sufficient courage. The ministerial 
| white-bait dinner discussed, and the long va- 

cation arrived for University men and barris- 
| ters, green fields, the Continent, the sea-side, 
, passes, and glaciers, and heathery moors, 
come prominent attractions; and enterpris- 
ing publishers cater eagerly for the tourist. 
Literary men and men of business, emancipated 
| from toil, swell the list of holiday makers and 
welcome customers, and it is no matter of sur- 
prise that they will have to make their selec- 
tion of a guide among many rivals for their 
adoption. The little volume before us is a new 
claimant in a field already abundantly oecu- 
pied by Roscoe, Halliwell, Cathrall, Hicklin, 
and local writers; but as it does not appear to 
establish for itself any great superiority over 
previous works of the same class, we might 
almost regret its appearance, except that the 
spirit of competition promotes improvement 
-in this rapidly increasing department of litera- 
ture. 

Three Welshmen, says a mediaeval story- 
teller, resolved to travel in England, and to 
divide their scanty vocabulary amongst them ; 
one was to say, We three Welshman; the 
second, For a penny in the purse; and the 
third, All right: and so satisfy all the require- 
ments of conversation with inn-keepers and 
persons whom they might meet. They had 
not gone far when they found the body of 
a murdered man in the highroad, and as they 











* Handbook for Travellers to North Wales. (Murray.) 
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stood pitying his misfortune, the police of that 
day came up; ‘ Who did this?” they inquired; 
‘* We three Welshmen,” said the first. ‘* What 
for?” ‘For a penny in the purse,” said the 
second. ‘‘Then you shall all be hanged.” ‘All 
right,” said the third. The moral was that 
Welshmen did not know English. English- 
men will not suffer much difficulty on that 
score now, although curates are still required 
to know Welsh ; and in the chapel of a certain 
college at Oxford the undergraduates training 
for some village church with a name begin- 
ning with a Lian, are required to read the 
First Lesson in that language. Although pro- 
vided with a line of railway only along its 
extreme end, the portion of North Wales now 
illustrated is even better known than the 
lovely scenery of the Wye, or the historic 
ground of Pembrokeshire; the region round 
Snowdon, Lianberris, Ffestiniog, Cader Idris, 
Capel Curig, Tan-y-bwlch, Dolgelly, Bedd- 
gelert, are positively household names. We 
regret to observe that the travelling map, fur- 
nished by Mr. Murray, is printed on paper ; 
so that the first heavy shower, or the most 
moderate degree of use, would convert it into 
a mere mass of pulp. It ought to have been 
— on linen, and thinly glazed with var- 


The domestic archeology is often at variance 
with the best authorities on the subject. 
Rhuddlan Castle is said to have been “ rebuilt 
by Henry II. in 1157,” and Flint to be an in- 
teresting “‘example of the castles of Edward 
I., though probably begun in the previous 
reign.” Mr. J. H. Parker expressly mentions, 
among castles originally constructed or tho- 
roughly re-edified in the Edwardian style, 
Flint and Rhuddlan, 1275 ;” but the Brut 
Twysogion states that they were fortified with 
dykes in 1277. The date of Hawarden is not 
given, nor is that of Beaumaris, which was 
erected in 1295; the name of the builder, 
Reginald. Lord Grey, is also omitted. The 
Handbook says, “‘ 1284 saw the commencement 
of the Castle of Carnarvon.” Mr. Parker 
speaks of a gate of Caernarvon dated 1283 ; 
no description of the ordinary type of an Ed- 
wardian Castle is afforded us, neither is there 
any allusion to the remarkable fact that twenty 
years after the completion of Conway Castle a 
Royal Commission having made a survey of 
the buildings, declared them to be ruinous and 
dilapidated. A quotation from Pugh about a 
statue of Edward I. and a Welsh bard, is 
simply incomprehensible in its present form. 
** Recourse was had to it [the statue] as a lash 
which seldom failed to rouse into madness the 
most lukewarm and apathetic. ‘ Are ye lead ? 
see ye not where Edward sits?’ exclaimed a 
bard in one of his strains, and a thousand 
hands quivered on the blades.” The Hand- 
book says that ‘the original founder of 
Basingwerk Abbey is not known.” The Welsh 
Brut, however, states, under the year 1164, 
that David, son of Owain Gwynned, ravaged 
Tegeige, except Basingwerk, the house which 
his father had founded. 

It is a noticeable circumstance that the 
ecclesiologist will be disappointed in this pic- 
turesque and romantic district, where the lover 
of the beauties of nature will find a rich treat 
on every side. Possibly the common building 
material—a coarse slaty stone, which cannot 
be finely wrought—may be the cause of the 
architectural poverty, coarseness, and inferior 
character of the churches, with the exception 
of those upon the English border, such as 
Ww rexham, Mold, Montgomery, Hanmer, 
Gresford, and Welshpool. Bangor Cathedral 
does not rise above a large parish church, and 
that of St. Asaph is only its superior owing to 
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its fine position, its large central tower, and 
greater height. Windows few and small, 
buildings destitute of aisles, chancel, or tower, 
and provided usually with a bell-gable only, 
are the ordinary characteristics. ‘Towers when 
they occur are rude, and generally have neither 
buttress nor string-course. A rude cruciform 

lan is found at Llanrhos, Llanbedr Goch, and 

lanelhaiarn ; and an ill-shaped chapel is at- 
tached to the chancels of Talyllyn, Lanrwst, 
and Penmachno. ‘Two equal aisles under one 
roof, and divided by an arcade, are found at 
Llangollen, Chirk, Aberffraw, and Abergeley. 
North and south aisles occur, duceriticoatt at 
Conway, Liandyssil, and Llangwnadl, and 
attached to the chancel only at Llanrhaidr. 
The fine towers of Gresford, Northop, and 
Wrexham, on the marches, are of an English 
type, but there are only two original spires, 
one of shingles at Necquis, and the other of 
slate at Llaneilian. Specimens of Norman 
work occur at Towyn, Penmon Priory, Aber- 
ffraw, Aberdaron, and the semicircular apse of 
Llainfair-Pwllgwyngyll, unique in Wales; of 
early English in the ruinous abbeys of Valle 
Crucis and Basingwerk Priory, Llanaber and 
Beddgelert Priory ; of Decorated at Conway, 
Caerwys, Bangor, St. Asaph, and Welsh- 
pool; and of Perpendicular in the magnifi- 
cent porch of Holyhead, the steeple of Nor- 
thop, and the fine churches of Gresford, 
Mold, Hanmer, Wrexham, Holt, and Clynnog. 
ornamental roofs of a good class occur at Llan- 
ydloes, Ruthyn, and Cilcain ; fine roodscreens 
at Conway, Lianengan, Llanrwst, Llanegryn, 
and Llanano; monumental remains of interest 
at Penmynnyd, Bettws-y-coed, Llanarenyn, 
and Corwen, specimens of stained glass at Llan- 
landyruog, Dyserth, and Llan- 
fair ; and early fonts, Norman and Early Eng- 
lish, in Anglesea, at Llaniestyn, Llangristiolus, 
Trefdraeth, and Heneglwys. The Early Eng- 
lish arcade and roof of Llanydloes are said to 
have been brought from Abbey Cwmhir. At 
Pennant Melangell there is a curious carved 
gallery, on which the legend of St. Monacella 
is represented. At Clymrog and Llaneilian 
detached chapels are approached by a pamee 
from the chancel; and at high water the churches 
of Llandysilio and Llangwyfan are almost se- 
parated from the land. It really was super- 
fluous to mention Pennant’s absurd theory that 
a detached building in the Cistercian abbey of 
Basingwerk was a chapel of Knights Templars; 
and a reference to the Welsh Brut would have 
afforded a very clear account of the construc- 
tion of Offa’s Dyke. Although several parti- 
culars which we have indicated have been 
omitted, we are bound to bear our testimony to 
the general excellency of the archeological de- 
scriptions in this volume. We observe a con- 
siderable discrepancy existing between the iden- 
tification of modern places with Roman stations 
between the Handbook and the Map published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge; for instance, Mediolanum is said 
to mark Mathrafal, instead of Clawdd-Goch, 
Segontium Llanbeblig, in place of Caer Seiont, 
while Varee, near Bodfari, is omitted, and Mag- 
lona (Machynlleth) is included in the list ; but 
the southern line of the Sarn Helen, below 
Heriri Mons, is not indicated. 

There are two important merits in this con- 
venient little volume, which in point of inferior 
bulk possesses a marked advantage over the 
cumbrous Handbooks for the southern counties 
of England ; and these are the unambitious, 
simple, but clearly expressed languageemployed, 
in forcible contrast to the tawdry style adopted 
by Messrs. Black’s editors, and the patent fact 
that the editor, author, or authors (for we are 
at a loss to ascertain the most accurate descrip- 





tion) has or have travelled over the entire 
range of country which is described. There 
is a gentlemanly, subdued tone of writing, in 
which the beauties of nature and the interest- 
ing antiquarian remains are thoroughly appre- 
ciated, without any vulgar strain after effect. 
We could have wished that fuller notices of the 
rarer ferns found upon the mountains and the 
general flora of North Wales had been given ; 
the geological descriptions are liberally bor- 
rowed (with acknowledgment) from the excel- 
lent Guide-book of Mr. Cathrall, who has also 
given the practical statistics of inns and con- 
veyances, which in Mr. Murray’s volume are 
somewhat provokingly omitted. The angler 
will have no reason to complain, for the best 
fishing-places and the proper flies are described 
by one who is plainly no amateur in the 
* gentle craft.” 

We have no desire to take a microscopic 
view of some minor inaccuracies in the volume, 
such as the two barbarous misprints in a Latin 
epitaph in p.71, but proceed to give our readers 
a general outline of its contents, with the ex- 
pression of a passing regret that Mr. Murray 
will persist in his very inconvenient stereotyped 
plan of giving obligatory routes. In the pre- 
sent instance, these are sixteen. in number ; 
commencing with Shrewsbury and ending with 
Aberystwith. Old Salopians would like to 
have seen some mention of their old school 
worthies, such as Lord Brooke, Wacherley, 
and Ambrose Phillips; and Mr. Ferrey might 
justly demur that his reconstruction of Wynn- 
stay is not alluded to. The wall-pulpit in the 
refectory of Chester should have been men- 
tioned as a parallel to that of Shrewsbury ; and 
the whole account of Chester requires to be 
carefully reconsidered with the assistance of 
Mr. J. H. Parker’s admirable memoir. The 
theory adduced with respect to the origin .of 
the Rews, we must regard as wholly untenable. 
Armed with sketch-book or fishing-rod, happy 
is the man who can take a pedestrian tour un- 
encumbered with more luggage than he can 
carry in a knapsack, and endowed with health 
and vigour to climb the mountains and thread 
the defiles of the romantic country that lies 
westward of those old border towns. The 
beautiful valleys of the Elwy, the Conway, 
Aled, and Llanelltyd, the ascents of Cader Idris, 
Plinlymmon, and Snowdon ; the various places 
of resort, with their respective recommenda- 
tions ; the antiquarian remains and exhaustive 
routes, are all described with equal care, not 
forgetting the sweet bells of Gresford and 
Wrexham, and the pretty girls of Bala. 

We subjoin the following extract as a sample 
of the manner in which the practical and de- 
scriptive portions of the book are combined :— 


“The visitor who has thus arrived at the peak of 
Snowdon by any of these routes will be much mis- 
taken if he comes prepared for mountain solitude, 
for Moel-y-Wyddfa in the season is one of the most 
crowded spots in Wales. Creature comforts are 
in profusion; for, well knowing that human na- 
ture enjoys even the highest beauties after a slight 
refection, the sharp-sighted guides have erected two 
hotels on the highest point, where all sorts of comes- 
tibles may be obtained at tolerably reasonable prices, 
considering the labour of getting them up. Indeed, 
in foggy weather, it is no slight relief to find a dry 
comfortable room and blazing fire, not to mention 
the addition of coffee, ham, and eggs. Beds are also 
obtainable, for which and breakfast the charge is 
five shillings, with the view at sunrise thrown in 
gratis. A tall man of the name of Moses, who does 
the cooking and waiting, has even a stand of jewel- 
lery and trinkets for sale. There is no doubt that 
the presence of a host of excursionists is not always 
grateful to the lover of Nature, but he must take it 
as it is, with all the pleasures and all the annoyances. 
Fortunate are they who have ascended on a cloud- 
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less day, for the prospect is one of almost bound- 
less magnificence. The distant views embrace the 
mountains of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire, Penyghent and Ingleborough in Yorkshire, 
the Isle of Man, the hills of Wicklow, with a good 
part of the Irish coast ; while nearer home we have 
the whole of Anglesea and Carnarvonshire at the 
feet, and we might almost say the whole of North 
Wales. To the north rise Moel Eilio, Mynydd 
Mawr; east are the Glyders, Trifaen, Carnedds Da- 
vydd and Llewelyn, Penmaenmawr, and the Menai 
Straits, with the Clwydian hills in the distance. To 
the west are Moel Hebog, the pools of Nantllef, 
Drws-y-coed, Gyrngoch and Yr Eifi, with the spark- 
ling sea, beyond ; while southwards the eye wanders 
over a perfect wilderness of mountains. Moel Siabod, 
Moelwyn, Cynicht, Moel Lledr, and the Manods 
above Ffestiniog, the Arenigs, the Berwyns, Arran 
Benllyn and Arran Mowddy, near Bala, Llanlech 
and the Rhinogs over Harlech, Cader Idris, near 
Dolgelley, the rounded hills of Montgomeryshire, 
with Plinlymmon and Cardiganshire hills in the 
far distance. Directly at the feet lie Llanberis with 
its lakes, Llyn Cwellyn and Llyn-y-gader, and the 
beautiful vale of Nant Gwynant; while a stone 


might be thrown into any of the deep valleys 


underneath. From twenty-five to thirty lakes are 
visible altogether from the summit.” 


The archeeologist may visit the old camps of 
Dinas Dinorwig, Bangor, Caersws, and Bwrdd 
Arthur, the British village of Castell Caer 
Seion; the abbeys of Cymmer, Basingwerk, and 
Valle Crucis; the castles of Rhuddlan, Den- 
bigh, Chirk, Harlech, Eyloe, Whittington, 
Cricceith, Caernarvon, picturesque Conway, 
Flint (immortalized by Shakespere), Dyserth 
on its commanding height, and Beaumaris im- 
posing even in its ruins. The Cross of Pen- 
mon, the Pillar of Eliseg, the Well of St. Wini- 
fred, the cromlechs of Anglesea, the old houses 


‘of Mostyn, Plas Mawr, Plas Coch, Tregarnedd, 


and Gloddaeth deserve to be transferred to the 
sketch-book. The tourist will be reminded of 
old battles as he passes by Coleshill, Maes-y- 
Garmon, Coed Ewloe, and Morfu Rhuddlan ; 
of the treason of Northumberland to Richard 
IL, as he passes by Llandulas, of tournaments 
held by Edward I., and of congresses of the 
native princes, and of bardic contests, as he 
climbs the sides of Snowdon ; of the Amazonian 
Queen Swsan, at Caersws; and the Welsh 
Rape of the Sabines, at Beddau-gwyn-Ar- 
dudwy. ‘The caverns of Cefn Ogo, the lakes 
of Plas Gwynant, Glowllyn, and Llyn Idwall; 
the waterfalls at the Devil’s Bridge, of Rhaidr- 
y~Wenol, of Aberfawr, the Conway, and the 
Machno, will attract their admirers; while the 


curious in folk-lore will delight in the nume- | racters and soannecs of the period ih whieh they 


| lived, and often reveal secrets of State. 


rous quaint old stories recorded in these pages, 
such as those of the dog of Beddgelert, the 
submerged lowlands off the coast, the prophecy 
of Merlin at Dinas Emrys, the tragic history 
of Aber Castle, the legends of St. Monacella 
and St. Winifred, the Harden Jews, the Oak 
of Nannau, and the magical effect that men- 
tally transforms the unwary sleeper upon Snow- 
don or Cwm Bwynog. On the other hand, 
the only names of interest connected with par- 
ticular places, besides those of kings and princes, 
are the following: Taliesin, born at Llyn Gei- 
rionydd ; Pennant, who lived at Downing ; 
Philip York, the Welsh historian, a resident at 
Erddig; and Wilson, the painter, who is buried 
in Mold Church. 

Among the triumphs of modern engineering 
there are none to exceed the suspension and 
tubular bridges of Conway, the viaduct of 
Pont-Cysyltau, the road over Penmaen Mawr, 
the Menai bridge, the Britannia tubular bridge, 
and the harbour of refuge at Holyhead. The 
visitor has an abundant choice of central start- 
ing places for excursions, or for a longer re- 
sidence, in Conway, situated in the midst of 
beautiful scenery ; dudno, the Brighton of 
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North Wales, and the most expensive and 
fashionabie of seaside towns; Rhyl, compen- 
sating for its barren and unattractive neigh- 
bourhood by good sands, fine views, and mo- 
derate prices ; Aberfawr, seated in an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, well sheltered, and con- 
venient; Bangor; Beaumaris, with its bracing 
air, the most respectable of watering-places ; 
Bettws-y-coed, the favourite haunt of artists 
and anglers; melancholy Capel Curig, and 
romantic ‘Llanberis, both equally convenient 
for exploring the mountains ; historic Caernar- 
von, cheerful and cheap; pleasant little Llan- 
gollen; beautiful Dolgelley ; old-fashioned Bar- 
mouth; Towyn, the Welsh Margate, frequented 
for its economical living; quiet Aberdovey, and 
pretty Aberyswith. Each have their claims, and 
most are rendered accessible, not only by com- 
munication by means of railroads or coaches, 
but by the issue of monthly tickets at cheap 
rates by the North-Western and other com- 


panies. 

The Handbook for North Wales, in our 
opinion, is the best of the home guides as 
yet issued by Mr. Murray. The editor has 
judiciously condensed the materials at his com- 
mand, and made a careful selection from them; 
and we have no doubt his labours will be duly 
appreciated by that large portion of the popu- 
lation to whom change of scene is an intie- 
pensable condition of life in the summer and 
autumn. 





ROYAL AND HISTORICAL LETTERS.* 


‘“ Wuo would write to friends,” Dr. Johnson 
observed to the offending Boswell, by way of 
reproach, ‘“‘ who publish the letters of their 
friends without their leave?” We believe 
that Horace Walpole and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu would have been exceedingly dis- 
tressed if their letters had not been preserved ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that their corre- 
spondence is not the least prominent feature 
in posthumous memoirs of a more recent date. 
The letters of eminent persons in the State are 
said by Sir Henry Ellis to exist in this country 
in an uninterrupted succession for more than 
five centuries. ‘These portions of our litera- 
ture, whether existing in manuscript or print, 
are of the highest value; their writers relate 
the circumstances in which they took their 
part; they speak plainly upon the causes of 
action; they give a familiar view of the cha- 


From the eleventh to the fifteenth century 





letters were usually written in Latin ; the ear- 
liest now remaining is that of Bishop Wuld- 
here of London, addressed to the Archbishop 
Bretwald, in the seventh or eighth century, and 
| preserved in the Cotton Collection. The cor- 
respondence of Lanfranc, Anselm, and Peter 
| de Blois, and many letters contained in the 
| Greater History of Matthew Paris, throw con- 
| siderable light on the course of national events. 
| To write a letter, however, was then a matter 
of moment; paper was not used in epistolary 
_ correspondence until the reign of Edward L,, 
| and the Countess of Westminster, writing to 
| Henry IV., only added her signature; and 
, Anne, Countess of Warwick, in the reign of 
| Edward IV., only wrote with her own hand in 
| the absence of clerks. In the fourteenth cen- 
| tury, however, Complete Letter-writers exist, 
| written both in Latin and French. 
| Acting on the. remark of Baronius, that 
{ Epavdiaria Historia est optima Historia,” 
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* Royal and Historical Letters. Edited by the Rev. F. C, 
Hingeston. Yol. I. _ (Longmans.) 
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the late Mr. Petrie designed to publish a series 
of Historical Letters. The Paston Letters are 
full of curious information, and the Camden 
Society has done good service by publishing 
the Savile, Plumpton, and Leycester Corre- 
spondence, and that of Elizabeth and James I. 

ther collections have been made by Rymer 
and Sir Harris Nicolas. We are now pre- 
sented, under the editorship of Mr. Hingeston, 
with the first volume of a series of Royal and 
Historical Letters, written in the reign of 
Henry IV., and all composed in French or 
Latin, with the exception of one by the Dean 
of Hereford ; and it is amusing to find a King 
of England spelling York “ Everwyk,” while 
his representatives request the French Coun- 
cil and the Duchess of Burgundy to address 
them for the future in Latin, as a language 
more familiar to them than French. 


“ Although the general truces between England 
and France, arranged by temporal lords and princes, 
as the Dukes of Lancaster and York, of Berry and 
Burgundy of excellent memory, who did not per- 
fectly understand Latin as they did French, have 
been by their expressed agreement taken and con- 
firmed in French, nevertheless letters missive sent 
to and fro in treaty between iy mg and France 
had continuously up to this time been drawn up in 
Latin, as being the ‘common and vulgar idiom, all 
which we have ready to show by the example of 
St. Jerome, who trarislated all the books of the 
Hebrews in the Old Testament into the Latin tongue, 
as being the more easily understood and common.’ 
The French paid no attention to their request, and 
Swynfold then coolly informed them ‘that letters 
written in French to us unlearned ones are just as if 
they were Hebrew.’” 


The most interesting letters are those ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of Abyssinia by Henry 
IV., extolling his intention of rescuing the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Infidels, and men- 
tioning his own purpose of visiting it in per- 
son. In another he thanks Mirassa Amirassa 

Mirza Meian Schab), third son of Timour 

eg, for his protection to the Christian mer- 
chants; and in a third letter he recommends 
to the Doge of Venice his missionary, an En- 
glish Dominican friar, Archbishop of the East. 
He again recommends him to Manuel IL, 
Emperor of Constantinople, who had received 
three thousand marks as a subsidy to carry on 
a crusade. 

The Welsh rebellion, the revolt of the Per- 
cies, and the troubled state of the French 
provinces, form the principal topics of the 
volume. The Towns, and the ma- 
gistrates of Stralsund complain of the pira- 
cies committed by English rovers; while the 
men of Harfleur seized and plundered the 
English subjects of more than £100,000 ster- 
ling, ‘‘ as if serving in the war of the King of 
Scotland;” and robbers of Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
and Sluys, not only took Bishop all of 
Hereford prisoner, on his way from Middle- 
burgh to England, but off the north coast 
captured six hundred poor English fishermen, 
with seven or eight and twenty vessels, though 
by other accounts the latter amounted to a 
hundred and sixty-eight. .The English am- 
bassadors were left so long in arrears that they 
were compelled to threaten the Council that 
they would leave the negotiation incomplete 
and return at once to lay their case before 
the King and Parliament. The garrison of 
Calais was in debt and nearly starved to death 
from the same cause. 

The raids of the Welsh put the unhappy 
Dean of Hereford into such commotion that 
he began his letter in French, and ended in 
English, and informed the King that the 
hearts of all his faithful lieges were lost, and 
that if he did not come in person there would 
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not be a single gentleman left in the country. 
The Archbishop of Bordeaux had, under a simi- 
lar apprehension in France, to press the King 
not ‘ to destroy his friends through tardiness 
or other negligence,” according to the teaching 
of that sage “‘ Tolle moras,” &c. In 1401, the 
Archbishop of Dublin assured the King that 
the Government could scarcely be carried on, 
and that the Lieutenant was so destitute of 
money, that he had not a penny in the world, 
nor was able to borrow a single penny, for all 
his jewels and plate had been made away with 
for wages, and that his soldiers and household 
were on the point of leaving him. The corre- 
spondence with Denmark relates to the em- 
bassy sent to contract an alliance between the 
royal families of England and that country. 
The result, after many tedious delays, was that 
the Princess Philippa sailed, in 1406, to marry 
King Eric. The greater of the volume is 
occupied with letters relating to the endeavours 
of pea IV. to establish friendly relations 
with France and Flanders ; and the one pro- 
minent topic in them is very humiliating to our 
national pride—constant apprehension of an in- 
vasion, the enemy intending to land in Wales, 
at the Orwell, or at Sandwich. The French 
and Spaniards’ assembled 15,000 men at Har- 
fleur, and the Flemings, with French and Prus- 
sians, rendezyoused at Sluys, where thirty- 
seven ships were ready to embark them. The 
Bretons burned and pillaged Plymouth, and 
set fire to the houses in Jersey and Guernsey, 
taking prisoners and booty, and laying on the 
islands a heavy mulct ; while the Count de St. 
Pol harried the sheepfolds and carried off the 
fishermen in the Isle of Wight ; and plundered 
the English ships which frequented Gravelines 
of £20,000 and putting, in many cases, the sea- 
men to death. 

Mr. eR ge makes most marvellous trips 
even in such ordinary matters as the following: 
“frater ordinis preedicatorum” means, with 
him, a ‘ Minorite ;” and the word ‘“ Conca- 
nonicus,” applied by the Abbot of Welbeck to 
one of his disorderly Premonstratensian Ca- 
nons, is translated “a Friar”! Fortunately 
his preface is not very long, or his self-satisfied 
style would be as intolerable as the patronizing 
air which he adopts when mentioning Sir Henry 
Ellis and Sir Harris Nicolas, and we could only 
wish that we could retort his eulogium upon 
the latter, as ‘that careful and painstaking 
man,” upon himself. In other portions of the 
Introduction, he has forgotten the caution of a 
wise man—that it is not well for an author to 
make the public his confidant. 





SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS.* 


We have seldom been more disappointed than 
in the volume now before us. Both the great 
reputation of its author, and the enormous 
promises of its title, combined to excite in us 
expectations of a broad, original, and instruc- 
tive piece of thought. When a man so emi- 
nent as Dr, Arnott comes before the world, 
and announces in sounding words the publica- 
tion of ‘ta survey of human progress from the 
savage state to the highest civilization yet at- 
tained,” we are surely justified in hoping for 
something more than a meagre outline of the va- 
rious departments of human knowledge, ascanty 
sketeh of the development of civilization from 
the original savage state, and the enunciation 
of fundamental principles of human action 
which we thought had long ago been banished 





* A Survey of Human Progress, &c., dc. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D., F.R.S., &. (Longmans.) 
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fromall high speculations. Theauthor tells us in 
his too pretentious title-page that this progress 
is ‘‘as little perceived by the multitude in any 
age as is the slow growing of a tree by the 
children who play under its shade, but which 
is leading to a new condition of mankind upon 
earth.” Our rl given oe is proportionate 
to the loftiness of our anticipations. The 
growth which Dr. Arnott surveys and indi- 
cates in this volume is not the progress which 
society is making now, while we are working 
and playing in busy unconsciousness, but that 
which society has made up to our time, and 
which all living men with any pretensions to 
thought or education have perceived ever since 
the development of the race became an object 
of contemplation. ‘This little volume,” says 
the author, “is intended to afford to the reader 
a gratification somewhat resembling that of 
him who contemplates a scene of great interest 
from a commanding height. It aims at placing 
the reader mentally on a pinnacle from which 
he may view not only a part, but the whole, 
of man’s earthly abode, and not only as things 
are now, but as they have been in past times, 
and to some extent as they are likely to be in 
the future.” This vast task, embracing the 
past, the present, and, in a partial degree, the 
uture, condition of the human race and its 
abode, is comprehensively summarized in some- 
thing short of a hundred and twenty widely- 
printed octavo pages. Four short chapters, 
together not equal in length to one of Mac- 
aulay’s, are found sufficient for this bird’s-eye 
view of humanity, its aspects and its prospects. 
We have attempted an epitome of the contents 
of the volume for the benefit of our readers, 
but one might as well try to analyse Pinnock’s 
Outlines of Seripture History, or to pick the 
bones of a skeleton. We have endeavoured to 
take a calm and comprehensive glance from the 
moving pinnacle on which Dr. Arnott has 
placed us, but in vain; the faculties of vision 
become as confused, and we feel as dizzy as if 
the pinnacle were really and physically moving. 
Whether the book is intended to be expository 
or hortatory, to be a volume of narrative or of 
precepts, to show us where the world is, has 

een, or ought to be—all this we cannot for 
the life of us conjecture. 

Dr. Arnott has prefixed to the text of his 
work an “ Outline or Summary ” of its con- 
tents, of five short pages in length, and which 
“the reader is particularly requested to re- 
peruse, at the commencement of the several 
divisions and chapters.” And it is further 
worthy of note that the reader is requested to 
go through this process five times—once at 
commencement, that he may ascertain the sco 
of what he is about to learn, and once at the 
commencement of each of the four chapters, so 
that he may be reminded both of what he is 
going to read, and of what he has read. 


these simple classifications, men have acquired 
such knowledge of things and their conditions 
as has enabled them to devise numerous Arts 
conducive to human well-being. But as hu- 
man beings have multiplied, and as the want 
of some such arrangement began to be urgently 
felt, they introduced the greatest and crowning 
Art, that of mutual help or co-operation. This 
Art is called that of civilization. This idea is 
developed, and civilization advances by inter- 
mingled steps ; but the principal of which may 
be ranged under five heads: (1) Division of 
Labour, (2) Commerce or Exchange, (3) Po- 
pulation prudently regulated, (4) Laws and 
Government, (5) Education for the Young. 
So much for the first three chapters, The 
fourth is entitled, on ‘‘ Education or Training,” 
and proceeds to say that in all civilized com- 
munities it is necessary that all members of it 
should be trained in the following six ‘‘ depart - 
ments of knowledge or conduct :” I. The lan- 
guage of the country, with the current modes 
of measuring and counting. II. The geo- 
graphy and inhabitants of the country. III.'The 
nature of health and the means of protecting 
it. IV. The laws and morality of the country. 
V. Some sort of industrial skill. And VI. The- 
ology and religion, or sound views as to man’s 
origin and destiny, The young receive their 
education (a) at home, from friends and pa- 
rents, &c., (>) from teaching in schools and 
colleges, and ©) from books and the daily press, 
Then follow the concluding words of the sum- 
mary: ‘“ Great errors in the business of edu- 
cation have hitherto prevailed in regard to— 
the selection of subjects of study—the order of 
study—the methods of teaching ; but the pub- 
lic attention has of late been directed to these, 
and there is promise of great improvement.” 
Can our readers wonder that we felt disap- 
intment at the conclusion of the treatise ? 
hey have now before them an accurate account 
of the point of view from which the author re- 
garded human progress, of the various ingre~ 
dients which he considers enter into it; they 
have ample evidence of the notion which the 
author has formed of the law underlying itspast, 
and of the development which he anticipates 
for its future. We will venture to say that 
they have seldom if ever before met in a book 
of such pretensions and by an author of so 
large a scientific reputation, with equally at- 
tenuated conceptions of civilization and pro- 
gress; with such limits to the field of human 
knowledge, or with so low and barren a scheme 
of education. We may in fact test the cha- 
racter and worth of Dr. Arnott’s speculations on 
progress by considering what he says on the sub- 
ject of education. For education is that which 
gives force and direction to the civilization of 
the future, and which determines the tendency 
of all progressive development. in the time to 
come. If any scheme of education is found to 














In order to show in some way that our charge 
against the book is not wholly fanciful, we will | 
just trace in a few words the arguments pur- | 
sued by the author, in this summary picture of | 
so wide an expanse as man and his earthly 
abode. 

Progress, which is a distinguishing charac- | 
teristic of man, and not found in inferior | 
species, depends on the gradual increase of | 
man’s knowledge of the world around him and | 
of his own nature. This knowledge has its | 
origin in man’s natural wants, which stimu- 
late him to acquire it as the means of gra-| 
tifying them. Men have discovered that all 
objects may be classified as belonging to the 
Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal Kingdoms re- 
spectively, and that in these kingdoms all the 
laws and phenomena are Mechanical, Chemical, 








Vital, or Mental. By study of fit types in| 


ignore this great truth, and to rest upon prin- 
ciples which forbid expansion and growth to 
an unlimited degree, we may be assured that 
he who propounds it, entertains an utterly in- 
adequate ‘idea of progress and_ civilization. 
After the summarized summary which we have 
given of the contents and aim of the book, we 
need not waste time by showing that Dr. Ar- 
nott has ignored much in the nature of man, 
much in the facts characteristic of his abode ; 
conscious of the narrowness of our limits and 
the vastness of the theme, we shall not attempt 
to fill up the gaps which he has left, but by 
pointing out the crude and inadequate cha- 
racter of two of the author’s fundamental con- 
ceptions, education, namely, and civilization, 
we shall have gone far to prove the meagreness 
of any superstructure raised upon them. 

First of all, Dr. Arnott treats civilization as 
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if it were a primary and not a derivative law of 
human nature. It is true that progress is one 
of those characteristics which apparently do not 
belong to the brutes, though to state even thus 
much is perhaps more than the extent of our 
knowledge entirely justifies; but progress in 
the arts and advance in knowledge of the world 
around, which is all the author means by civi- 
lization, is the result of the possession by man 
of the master faculty of Reason. It is not ci- 
vilization which primarily distinguishes man 
from the brutes, but Reason. Reason, like all 
other natural faculties, lives by a law of growth, 
and civilization is a result of the expansion of 
man’s power of reason. 

As has been pointed out by Mr. J. S. Mill, 
the word Civilization has a twofold meaning, 
sometimes standing for the various forms and 
elements of general human improvement, some- 
times merely for that special kind of improve- 
ment which distinguishes a nation like our own 
from the tribes of Equatorial Africa. Each of 
these acceptations of the term is perfectly legi- 
timate, and each of them representing a distinct 
idea, has distinct uses in speculation. Mr. 
Mill himself, for instance, in his able essay on 
Civilization, in which he points out what he 
conceives to be some of the more undesirable 
tendencies of our age, takes the term in this 
restricted sense. But that we should take the 
trouble to go to the ‘‘ moving pinnacle ” simply 
with so limited a prospect, is not to be expected. 
Surely human progress is more than those dis- 
coveries and inventions, if any one of which 
were now lost or withdrawn, the satisfaction of 
existence would to many persons be lessened ; 
and more than an enumeration of those pro- 
ducts of “ British genius,” which in Dr. Ar- 
nott’s eyes constitute in themselves the advance 
of the race, ‘* Watt’s steam-engine, gas-light- 
ing, railways, steam navigation, electric tele- 
graphs, penny post, photography, &c.” Surely 
it needed no moving pinnacle to show all this ; 
is there a day passes in which a leading article 
in one or other of the daily papers does not 
enumerate all these triumphs of the century, 
and are not our social science congresses, and 
associations for the promotion of all sorts of 
objects, blatant in announcing this “ progress 
of the species”? It has never apparently oc- 
curred to the author to trace any progress of 
thought; to mark the phases through which 
the human mind has passed; to attempt the 
discovery of any of the laws which underlie 
and regulate the development of civilization. 
He takes facts just as he finds them, and fits 
them into his ‘‘ map of human knowledge,” and 
leaves us to guess or find out as best we may 
even the existence of anything like an order in 
discovery. Dr. Arnott seems not to be aware 
that the mind of the reading public has already 
been taken up to a ‘“‘moving pinnacle” by such 
works as Dr. Whewell’s two great books on 
the Philosophy and History of the Inductive 
Sciences, and that Miss Martineau has also 
familiarized us with the writings of the illus- 
trious Comte, who found six huge tomes not 
too much for a survey of human progress in 
past times and for the future. 

The great theological revolutions which have 
convulsed the world, and of which what Dr. 
Arnott, with an absurd vagueness, styles“‘sound 
views as to man’s origin and destiny,” find no 
mention in this survey. The momentous dis- 
coveries in science, to which we are indebted 
for all the improvements in our knowledge of 
our dwelling-place, are little more than alluded 
to. In short, Dr. Arnott’s book, placed by the 
side of those other works of which we have just 
made mention, has the same value, as a survey 
of human progress, as the bald Memoria Tech- 


which he cares to appeal is the desire to make 


His system of Happiness might be made a 


of a “calm balancing of consequences.” Our 
motive to virtuous action is the belief “ that 
endless punishment infinitely outweighs any 
pleasure which the longest life can offer.” And 
this degraded morality is the end of “ human 
progress”"—this miserable rag of eighteenth- 
century scepticism ; for is it not in itself the veri- 
est scepticism, to believe that the only thing 
which makes it worth our while to be virtuous is 
the fact that if we are not so, we shall be visited 
by a punishment which is more than equi- 
valent to any enjoyment which we might ex- 

erience for a time? We can imagine that if 
*aley had returned to the world again, uncon- 
scious of all that has been going on in that 
world since he left it, he might have published 
such doctrines. But that one who lived 





of Scripture history, has to theology and reli- bour for years, as many of their brothers have done, 
gion. He lays down a short scheme for an | in the study of the learned languages; but, by 
Art of Happiness, and takes for the basis of ; S#ining familiarity with the chief parts of the six 
his philosophy the exploded system of morality | branches, they insure sound cultivation of all their 


F higher faculties. To leave daughters imperfectl 
propounded by Paley. The sole motive to Jo7 0 an thee Pie Nenmhes ote a oad 


half the human race to the non-employment of many 


the pleasures counterbalance the pains of life. | of their best natural gifts. 


matter of mathematical calculation ; so arrange, But we have said enough. We should not 
your pleasures and pains that the one exceed | have detained our readers so long upon such a 
the other. All our conduct is to be the result | book, unless it had been written by the author 


of The Elements of Physics. 


EEE 


POETRY. 


Poems. By the Rev. George Edmund Maunsell. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Maunsell is entitled 
to respect as a not unamiable divine, whose leisure 
is most harmlessly and innocently occupied in the 
gona of bad — and smooth verses. He 

poetical sympathies and convictions, but he is 
not a poet. The present volume consists of about 
a hundred and fifty pieces, lyric in form and reli- 
gious in tone, and the best of which are a little 
better than the subjoined stanza from the absurdest 
of them all :— 





since then, and who has been surveying hu- 
manity from a moving pinnacle, should furbish 
up the shopkeeper morality of such men as | 
Franklin, is indeed astonishing. Fortunately | 
for us, other thinkers have arisen who see in 
man, so infinite in faculties, so like a god, 
something better than a mere machine for 
computing right and wrong by double-entry. 
Education, again, with Dr. Arnott is a 
mere filling of the mind from without. He 
does not propose any means of stimulating it 
to self-exertion from within. We are to edu- 
eate our children so as to enable them “ to 
obtain necessaries, and to live in safety and 
comfort in a civilized community ;” that is to 
say, simply so as to be able to cut a good 
figure in the scramble for victuals and clothing 
and lodging, which, together with avoidance 


“ Last night, in emptying out my desk 
T found a lock of hair. 
It had a scent of Rowland’s oil, 
And oh! *t was long and fair, 


Adele! 
And oh! ‘twas long and fair!” 
But here is something which the reader will like 


better. It is an old idea, clothed in lan which 
supplies a fair taste of our author’s quality :— 


“NoT OF THE WORLD. 


“The earth has many who with high aspiring 
March on her trodden ways, 
Legions who seek with hand and heart untiring 
To win, or merit praise. 


“But rarely seen, and seldom comprehended, 
Are they, the humbler crew, 
Whose round of duties is begun and ended, 
Scarce known, and prized by few. 


“They toi! not for syvlonss, before their faces 
No trump of Fame is blown ; 
And to their secret prayers, in secret places, 





of the gaol and gallows, according to Dr. 
Arnott, would appear to be human living. 


infusion of knowledge, but the formation of | 
habit; that it should be such as to have the | 
double effect of giving intellectual power and 
inspiring a fervent Ties of truth,—all this 
our moving pinnacle shows us not. We must, 
however, do the author the justice of saying, 
that we have discovered one laudable idea in 
this scheme of education, and one which does 
credit to his perception. As it is about the 
only plum in the work, we give it—wun- 
bitten :— 


“ And there has been a fault, greater than any 
of those above referred to, in what may almost be 
called a prohibition of general cultivation of the 
mind, to the female sex. It has been shown above 
that for men, whatever their special calling or em- 
ployment in society may be, they all require, besides 
the special knowledge connected with that calling, 
to possess also fair knowledge in each of the six 
branches which fit people to act well their part in 
a civilized community. Surely the same is not less 
true of women ; but further, as mothers become the 
chief teachers, for years, of all the children born, in 
the most important parts of their education, namely, 
the early formation of the moral habits of character, 
the well-being and ager of society is closely 
connected with the ability of the mother-teachers. 
To teach and train children may be called the great 
special. business and piofession of women. Then, 
a well-informed wife is to her husband a second self, 
whose judgment in many cases may greatly help 
him. t wives may be well capable of rendering 





nica, by which Oxford tutors instil knowledge 


Makes answer One alone. 
‘“‘ Yet many noble deeds, here unrewarded, 


That education means the development of a) Ande ee SE tears die, ea 
j } j i many erring sheep, not here reco. 
human mind, that it implies not only the | Oe eae ciel ales ates 


“True household saints, whom often we, receiving 
As angels unawares, 
Are slow of heart to hear, and unbelieving 
Of all their holy cares. 
“ Whose gold is not of earth, and therefore numbered 
With bot yee things, 
And only rightly prized when, disencumbered, 
The soul has gained her wings.” 


If Mr. Maunsell has on hand any more of these 
verses, we should recommend him not to publish 
them. The private expression in verse of simple 

tical truths may give him considerable relief ; 
But mediocrity must not be foisted on the public by 
any but raw schoolboys, who are aiming’ at better 
things. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Jabez Hogg. 
(Bohn’s Scientific Library. 5s.) The value and 
pular character of a book of this sort may 
estimated. by the fact that a first edition of ten 
thousand has been exhausted. Some five hundred 
and fifty pages of letter-press, with a well-executed 
i to nearly every page, wherever the subject 
requires illustration, renders this volume a compact 
introduction to the Physical Sciences; elaborate 
enough for students, and sufficiently complete and 
elementary as a work of reference to the non-scien- 
tific reader. Treating of complex subjects the author 
imparts his information in the simplest, and there- 





all the expected services, they have no need to la- 


fore the best style; and the context throughout, 
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because it is lucid, is always interesting. Whether 
writing on Mechanics, Pneumatics, Optics, Magnet- 
ism, or any other branch of Natural Philosophy, the 
style is never dry, nor the language wearisome with 
technicalities. The directions, for example, at page 
225, “how to make an Eolian Harp,” are so simple, 
that any amateur carpenter, having the materials, 
could construct one for half-a-crown; whilst the 
chapters on Polarization of Light, and other abstruse 
principles, are equally plain. The work has been 
brought down to the present day, so as to include 
the most recently discovered theories and principles 
which scientific inquiry has made during the last few 
years. In a book thus carefully written, we are 
therefore surprised not to find in a description of the 
clever apparatus invented by Rhumkorff, which has 
to a great extent developed the force of voltaic elec- 
tricity, any notice whatever of the vast improve- 
ments made by our own countryman, Mr. Bentley, 
who, by insulation of the wire coil by gutta-percha, 
greatly increased the power and completeness of the 
apparatus. The numerous and well-executed wood 
engravings are a great help to the text, in explain- 
ing the various mechanical instruments. 

The Pirate and the Three Cutters. By Captain 
Maryatt, R.N. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 5s.) One 
of the healthiest signs of the literary taste in the 
present day, is the demand for these library volumes 
of our standard authors, by a public for whom there 
is a perpetual supply of new Cocke ae may 
now be considered a naval classic ; his novels possess 
the chief merit of being interesting, have all the 
variety and fancy of seaweed, and being equally 
saturated with salt-water. The present volume con- 
tains a somewhat meagre biography of the author, 
which, although confined to a few pages, cannot 
but increase our respect for a man whose profes- 
sional, as well as literary, career was characterized 
by “brilliant and distinguished services,” and who, 
at his death in August, 1848, was only fifty-six 
years of age. The twenty illustrations, steel en- 
gravings after drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, are 
of uncommon excellence; whilst the cheap and 
pleasant form in which the work is offered to a 
generation of new readers, in type, paper, and illus- 
trations, leave little to desire. 





English Grammar, including the Principles of | 
Grammatical AnWal By C. P. Mason, B.A. 


Second Edition. alton and Maberly.) Mr, Ma- | 
son writes with t ability on a subject about 
which, if the truth must be told, many men, other- | 


wise well educated, are comparatively ignorant. In | 
many instances the writer’s views are original, and 
he does not hesitate to express his dissent from 
ians whose works are esteemed as of the | 
ighest authority. The little volume may be com- | 
mended for its eminently practical character; and | 
the fact that a second edition has been called for, 
shows that it is appreciated by the public. 


Jest and Earnest. By Godfrey Turner. (Kent. 
First-class Library. 2s.) For some whim or other, 
these several slight sketches the author is pleased to 
call the “Ludlam Papers,” and to introduce them 
as the productions of Mr. Faustus Ludlam. One 
advantage of this arrangement is, that the writer 
may speak in the third person—Mr. Godfrey Turner 
can § to Mr. Godfrey Turner, as he does where 
he advises himself to publish his book, because “the 
mere contributor to periodical literature gets very 
soon smothered in back numbers. If he should dis- 
appear from current observation for a month or two, 
it is a good-bye to all past popularity.” Accordingly, 
the back numbers of the magazines in which Mr. 
Ludlam has written are ransacked, and those com- 
positions which, by his own admission, the world was 
willing to let die, are galvanized into a new existence 
between the covers of a book. If their fresh life 
should be short and spasmodic, the author must not 
be disappointed. The motley of Jest and Earnest 
is not suited for the every-day wear, in which 
books pass their easy, pleasant lives on the fa- 
mily library, nestling there in sober respectability, 
to be taken down lovingly in times of mirth and 
sadness, generation after generation. .Jest and Kar- 
nest has not such a fate reserved for it; it belongs 
but to the passing hour, which is as long as it can 
amuse. In his preface the author takes pains to em- 





sentiments, and opinions are those of a cockney ; but 
he did not add what he might have done, that the 
style of his “ book” throughout is pervaded with the 
atmosphere, gassy and smoky, which distinguishes his 
favourite Cockaigne. In the sketches brought toge- 
ther, London Fires, London Bridge, Early Morning 
in the Streets, the Romance of our Police Courts, 
Dinners and Diners, Penny-a-liners, and other cha- 
racters and aspects of the great city are described ; 
but Mr. Sala in Twice Round the Clock, Dickens in 
Sketches by Boz, Mayhew in London Labour and 
London Poor, and many other well-known writers 
had already exhausted these subjects by better ob- 
servations and writing ; so we turn to other parts of 
Jest and Earnest, and find some half-dozen tales of 
the exciting character which gave them popularity 
(in cheap periodicals) to which Mr. Ludlam affec- 
tionately refers. These, if not meritorious, are at 
least interesting, and, where the author’s reminis- 
cences of early life and studies are described, may be 
quietly ares. Tt must only be taken as a com- 
pliment, if in some of his jests we call Mr. Ludlam 
an “excellent buffoon ;” some of them are reall 
provocative of mirth, by the ludicrous humour whic 
puts, as in “ Guinea-a-lining,” a rhymed string of 
classical quotations, rifled from our best authors, and 
jingled together by the. writer, without regard to 
their meaning disagreeing entirely with the sense of 
the following line or couplet :— 
“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span; 
To breakfast with what appetite you may, 
I dare do all that may become a man,” &c., &c. 

In “ Paillasse,” a burlesque Essay on Tumbling, we 
stumble ovet and break our shins against an origi- 
nality which may well be noticed. Speaking of 
learning to throw a double-summersault, Mr. Ludlam 
says, “As far as I can understand the matter, it seems 
that this is the only notable human performance 
which must be perfectly accomplished at the very 
Jirst tricah---dtin Somat be done at that time, if ever. 
Tts formula is, ‘ Here goes.’ Any error in working 
out the proposition is a case for the hospitals.” The 
remainder of this sketch is well carried out, and 
whilst we laugh at the jest, we think the author 
writes well when he writes in earnest, which usually 
is in the vein called “ funny,” a word that describes 
the whole book, and doubtless will recommend it to 
many lovers of broad grins and comic anecdotes. 
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PLAGIARISM OF TANNHAUSER. 


Wr have received the following communica- 
tion :-— 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—On the third of the Brut d’An- 
gleterre, our first emphatically English poem, 
Layamon, the great informs us how he 


composed it: 


‘ Layamon leide theos boc 

and tha leaf wende; 

he heom leofliche bi-heold : 

lithe him beo drithen : 

fetheren he nom mid fingren, 

and fiede on boc-felle, 

and tha sothe word 

sette to-gadere 

and tha thre boc 

thrumde to ane.”’ 
i.e. “ Layamon laid before him these books [the 
Chronicles of St. Bede, St. Albin, and St. 
Austin], and turned over the leaves. Lovingly 
he beheld them. May the Lord be merciful 
unto him! Pen he took with fingers, and he 
wrote on book-skin, and the three books he 
‘thrummed’ into one.” 

We are not where we were. The Layamon- 
ide of our day no longer lay three books be- 
fore them to A ‘“‘thrummed” into one; nor do 
they say anything at all about the origin of 
their original poems. Their improved process 
bears much the same relation to the rude be- 
ginnings of their venerable ancestor, as the sys- 
tem of Jack, the enlightened besom-stealer, to 
that of primitive Tom. When these worthies, 
it is related, met at the market of Reading, 
the latter expressed astonishment at his compe- 
titor’s being able to sell his brooms for a half- 
penny, while he himself could not sell his under 
a penny ‘not nohow,” although “T steals the 
sticks, I steals. the twigs, and I steals the 
withes.” ‘‘Tom,” says Jack, ‘+I steals ’em ready 
made.” 

He steals em ready made. In your number 
of the 2nd of last March, you commenced an 
article under the heading ‘ Lucile,” as follows— 
(you must allow me to quote at some length, 
as your words, mutatis mutandis, will be equally 
applicable to the present case) :— 


“ We have to call the attention of our readers to 
one of the most gross and audacious plagiarisms 
which the history of literature ever had to record— 
a plagiarism which is astounding alike for its impu- 
dence, for its persistency, and for the position of the 
writer who has been so dishonest and so imprudent 
as to venture upon it. It is an unpalatable office to 
show that the son of one of the most illustrious au- 





thors of the day has deliberately committed the most 
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heinous offence of which a man of letters can be 
guilty. But, disagreeable and painful as the task is, 
and much as we regret the mortification which the 
disclosure must inevitably cause among Mr. Owen 
Meredith’s friends, still it is our plain duty to the 
public to expose the shameful fraud that has been 
put upon them.” 


You then speak of certain suspicions which you 
had intimated in your previous review of the 
book, and continue :— 


“These suspicions, as we have now discovered, 
were so far from being unfounded, that we now 
accuse him, not of stealing one or two stanzas, 
but his entire poem, from a foreign source. In 
short, we have discovered beyond a doubt that 
Mr. Owen Meredith’s Zwucile, in so far as re- 
gards Part I. of that poem, is nothing more than 
Lavinia, by George Sand (published in Paris, 
1844), carefully and neatly paraphrased, to a great 
extent, as we shall show, literally translated and 
converted into an English metre, of which Mr. Owen 
Meredith, is, we believe, the sole patentee, and we 
give him full credit for rhymes; but the dramatis 
persone, the plot, the situations, the minute descri 
tions of scenery and feelings and objects, in the 
French prose and the English verse, are identical. 
Mr. Owen Meredith has treated with the most reve- 
rent hand the work of the great French novelist, 
and has put as little of his own as was possible into 
his version of Lavinia. 


Then followed your analysis; and so literal 
was the translation executed, that the poet, 
for instance, left a certain French wildflower, 
of which he did not know the English, alto- 
gether untranslated. You concluded : 

“There are many pretty and striking descriptions, 
many brilliant thoughts and graceful concetti scat- 
tered through the first part of Lucile, which are 
certainly not taken from Lavinia, and which we 
have not been able to trace to any other source. . . . 
Will Mr. Meredith make a clean breast of it? Per- 
haps, however, we have no right to expect this much 
candour from one who has been po of such an 
infamous imposture. At all events, we await with 
some curiosity the explanation which Mr. Owen 
Meredith may offer of this most extraordinary pla- 
giarism. e seems to have thought your expla- 
nation perfectly sufficient.]...We trust that his 
example may warn off all other writers who might 
be inclined to bring similar discredit upon English 
literature by forging — poetry out of French 
fiction, and by passing off the mongrel result as the 
production of their own original genius. We see 
that Mr. Owen Meredith is preparing for publica- 
tion a volume, to be called The Songs of Servia: 
will they prove to be a translation from Béranger? ” 


No; they did not prove to be a translation 
from Béranger. They were—but I will rather 
quote another Review now. On the 23rd of 
last March, twenty days later, the Saturday 
Review published an article under the heading, 
‘‘Serbski Pesme,” which begins with the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“Tt would appear that when Mr. Owen Meredith 
was in Servia, he lost no time in inquiring what was 
the native name for Servian. He was told ‘Serbski.’ 
On asking further what might be the Servian for 
‘Poems,’ he was told with equal correctness ‘ Pesme.’ 
He then combined his information, like the Pick- 
wickian writer on Chinese metaphysics, and the re- 
sult of his researches now gleams before us all over 
his gorgeous little volume. . . . Its correctness, how- 
ever, is equal to the words ‘Latinus Poemata’ in Latin. 
Serbski is a masculine singular, and Pesme is a fe- 
minine plural. We believe that a schoolboy, making 
use of the above words as a Latin phrase, would not 
be accepted as a competent translator of Virgil or 
Horace ; nor would the rod be spared in his case any 
more than we shall spare it in Mr. Meredith’s. What 
would this gentleman say if a tourist who had paid 
a flying visit to Florence or Naples were to publish 


guage which he is here pretending to know, and for 
seeming to know which he is coveting the applause 
of a public of lion-hunters or huntresses, in such 
matters always easy, uncritical, and credulous, he 
must have steered clear of so absurd and elementary 
a mistake as an open violation of the second con- 
cord.... 

“** Whether these poems,’ says he, ‘ be weeds or 
wildflowers, I have at least gathered them on their 
native soil, amidst the solitude of the Carpathians 
and along the shores of the Danube.’ Why he went 
to the Carpathians at all, is not clear, seeing that 
Servian is not spoken in that range of mountains, 
the northern portion of which is occupied by Poles 
on the one side, by Slovaks and Ruthenians on the 
other.... The true seat of Servian poetry and the 
exclusive seat of the heroic ballads is far away from 
the Danube. ... After all, Mr. Meredith had not 
the least occasion to go further than his bookseller’s 
shop, as all the songs, without one exception, are to 
be found in M. Dozon’s little work. Mr. Meredith 
has transferred them to his own pages in a different 
order from M. Dozon, having first shuffled them 
elaborately like a pack of cards and then dealt them 
out to his printer. By this process M. Dozon’s first 
lyric becomes his twentieth, and so with the others. 
There is no other difference between the texts, except 
such as arises from mistranslated French and occa- 
sional interpolations from English poets.... The 
lay from which these lines are taken, ‘ The Battle 
of Kossovo,’ does not exist as a whole, but is formed 
out of several fragmentary lays most ingeniously 
pieced together by M. Dozon, after the fashion of 
the rhapsodists of old. Mr. Meredith gives it in its 
integrity without a single remark to show that he 
had not heard it entire from the mythic Carpathian 
minstrel.... The notes appended to it are almost 
literally translated. ... It is our bounden duty fully 
to establish Mr. Meredith’s ignorance of Servian by 
detailed proof.” 


And the Saturday Review does this most sa- 
tisfactorily. The ‘elementary grammatical 
errors” gathered on this soil are really re- 
freshing. There is a boldness, a poetical 
license, and an ingenuity in every one of them 
which indicates the poet Meredith from afar— 
ex ungue leonem. 

But to proceed. The reviewer then, apolo- 
gizing “‘ for its warm colouring,” quotes one 
last bit from the Serbski Pesme, where the 
poet almost breaks loose from the French text, 
‘in order to show how thoroughly Mr. Mere- 
dith has saturated his mind with the spirit of 
some modern French writing ”—‘ the lovely 
young Lavinia,” I presume. 

The Critic of the same day, pursuing the 
inquiry still further, succeeds in proving un- 
mistakably, by tracing the individual poems 
through various channels up to their original 
source, the Serbski Pesme, ‘‘ gathered by Mr. 
Owen Meredith on their native soil,” to be 
nothing more or less than an English transla- 
tion (by Mr. Meredith, London, 1861) of a— 
ready-rhymed—French translation (by Ma- 
dame Voiart, Paris, 1834) of a German transla- 
tion (by Miss Theresa Jacob, called Talvj, Halle 
and Leipzig, 1882) of an old collection of Ser- 
vian songs by Vuk Stephanowitsch, published 
in 1824. 

These unkind revelations seem to have 
abolished Mr. Owen Meredith, of whom, at 
least, nothing more has been heard up to this 
present time. 

Two months ago, however, there appeared 
* Tannhiiuser, or, The Battle of the Bards. A 
Poem. By Neville Temple and Edward Tre- 
vor.” Whether one of the two pseudonyms, as 
they are pronounced to be in competent quar- 
ters, really is Mr. Owen Meredith again under 
a second disguise, as has been affirmed, or not, 





I do not know. But this I do know, that this 


translations of Italian ballads, described as having | performance, as far as originality is concerned, 


Apennines, and were to entitle them ‘ Italiano Poesie?” 
If Mr. Meredith had really known a word of the lan- 





been collected by himself in the solitudes of the | bears a wonderful family likeness to Lucile 


jand the Serbski Pezme. What it differs in 


is, firstly, that you cannot charge this poem, 





like Lucile, with having a metre of its 
own, as it has been admitted on all hands, as 
far as versification and diction are concerned, 
to be essentially and thoroughly Tennysonian. 
The Saturday Review says:— It is an Idyll 
after the pattern of Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls. 
His language, his versification, his general me- 
thod of treating the subject, and the little turns 
and arts of his muse are faithfully and labori- 
ously copied.” The Times calls it “ indisput- 
ably Tennysonian.” Your own reviewer con- 
siders that ‘“‘Mr. Tennyson may lay claim 
to quite as large a share as either Mr. Temple 
or Mr. Trevor.” Secondly, that you can- 
not charge the poet this time with altering 
the name of the hero or heroine, or of only 
making use of the first part of the original, 
as in Lucile. Tannhiuser, it is true, is 
not ‘* English poetry forged out of French fic- 
tion,” nor an Fnglish translation of a French 
translation of a German translation of an old 
Servian collection, but—as the title-page is al- 
most the only thing which, in the course of the 
doing into English, has undergone alterations 
of any moment, I shall take the liberty of 
restoring it to its original reading. Far :— 

Tannhiuser; or, The Battle of the Bards, 
A Porm. By Nevitite Tempite AnD Ep- 
WARD Trevor. Lonpon. 1861. 

Read :— 
TANNHAUSER, and THE BATTLE OF THE 
Barbs. 
A Granp Romantic OPERA, 
IN THREE ACTS. 
By Ricnarp WAGNER. 
DReEsDEN. 1845. 

Yes. It is the translation of the libretto 
of the Grand Romantic Opera of Herr Wag- 
ner, which, as a specimen of the “ music of 
the future,” has for the last sixteen years been 
making almost as much noise among the Ger- 
mans as all their political revolutions, reac- 
tions, and restorations together, and a few 
months ago convulsed all Paris for a whole 
week. The “ book of the words ” has of course 
been reprinted in almost every town in Ger- 
many where the opera was given, and it was 
given nearly everywhere; and it must, during 
these sixteen years, have been passing through 
hundreds of thousands of hands. Even in this 
| country, I should imagine, there must be hun- 
| dreds of copies brought over in forgotten cor- 
ners of portmanteaus. Can it be that Mr. Gye, 
not unlike other speculative firms, has em- 
ployed two of his ready-writers to do this li- 

retto into idyllic Tennysonian verse, for the 
purpose of paving the way for the performance 
of the opera itself, and of avoiding at the same 
time the copyright difficulties and the expense 
of having new text-books printed ?— 

And this is the poem whose graceless authors 
have mystified the 7'imes into declaring (August 
2, 1861) :—‘* Had the poem been published as 
Tennyson’s . . . we doubt (and we can pay the 
authors no higher compliment) if the pubtic 
would have condemned the book as unworthy 
of hisfame. Full of beauty of thought, me- 
lody of language, and sudden pictures that rise 
like visions before the reader—[alas! these are 
the stage transformations with blue and red 
fires]—it is full also of noble purpose and dis- 
tinct morality. ... For very many years there 
has not been a more remarkable poem offered to 
| the English public.” This is the poem upon 
which that paper was led to bestow, as it says 
itself, ‘‘ a criticism, which is all praise and no 
blame.” his is the poem of which the Satur- 
day Review says :—‘‘ The authors have thought 
and felt for themselves. ... A difficult subject 
' has been treated with much delicacy and sub- 

tlety.... It is seldom that anything so good is 
| published.” And your own review, last not 
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least, called it a poem distinguished as much 
by its simplicity as by its depth; said, ‘ that 
the subject was as well chosen as delicately 


treated ;” and, ‘‘ take it all in all, we have not | 


looked upon its like for some time.” 

No, we have not; and in deep humility I 
utter the fervent wish, in the name of all those 
to whom our national honour is dear, may we 
never look upon its like again! It may be in 
the “nature of things” if Simonides brin 
hoary Egyptian palimpsests to light which are 
copied from the latest researches of Lepsius, if 
the Abbé Domenech publishes at the expense 
of Napoleon IIT. a gorgeous folio containing 
ancient hieroglyphics of the Red Indians, which 
turn out to be the naughty tracings and bad 
spellings of a vulgar little German boy some- 
where in the backwoods; but a German li- 
bretto of sixteen years ago, the poem of the 
age... Alack-a-day—* lie we here so low ?” 

Now I shall give you, firstly, a résumé, of 
Wagner's Opera; next, the various German 
legends which, utterly disconnected in them- 
selves, Wagner has made use of for his libretto ; 
and lastly, a comparison of the English piracy 
with the German original, which will convince 
you that the ‘‘ poets” were not satisfied with 
stealing the stick, the twigs, and the withes, 
but that nothing short of the entire opera, 
ready made, would content them: only. that 
they occasionally, like the poet of Lucile, have 
diluted or misunderstood a passage to such a 
degree as almost to appear original. 

Lest, however, I should be suspected of con- 
sciously or unconsciously giving a colour to 
any résumé of my own, I shall prefer quoting, 
in an abridged form, an article of Franz Liszt’s 
from the Journal des Debats of 1849, entitled, 
Tannhiiuser, le Combat des Poétes-Chanteurs & 
la Wartbourg, Grand Opéra romantique de Ri- 
chard Wagner, which I invite your readers to 
compare with the book itself, or any of the nu- 
merous résumés of its story that have appeared 
in the reviews. ‘They will see that the plot 
is perfectly identical. 


“The subject of the opera is taken from the an- 
cient legends of the country. By collecting and 
grouping together their scattered incidents the 
author has woven together an episode full of poe- 
tical elements at once fanciful and dramatic. In 
the ‘thirteenth century, while paganism yet lin- 
gered among the German mountains, and the names 
of the Greek mythology had made their way from 
the learned to the peasantry, the goddess Holda, 
originally the type of Beauty, Spring, and the joys 
of Nature, gradually became confounded in the po- 
pular imagination with the Hellenic Venus, the re- 

resentative of the seductions of voluptuousness. 

he favourite abode of this mythical personage, 
commonly called Dame Venus, was supposed to be 
in Mount Horsel, not far from the castle of Wart- 
burg. There she held her court, surrounded by 
sirens whose distant strains allured to impure de- 
sires, and seduced the unwary wanderer into a 
flowery labyrinth of destruction. 

“'Tannhiiuser, knight and bard, distinguished by 
repeated victories in poetic contests, had won the 
heart of the Princess Elizabeth of Thuringia. 
Shortly afterwards, he unaccountably disappeared. 
One day, as the Landgrave, acco ied by the 
minstrels of his court, was returning from the chase, 
he finds Tannhiiuser near the castle. When recog- 
nized and questioned, the latter answers reluctantly 
and with reserve, ‘I come from a far country, from 
a land where I have found no peace,’ and sorrowfully 
refuses to rejoin his old companions. His friend 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, himself the tender and 
hopeless lover of Elizabeth, reminds him of her, who 
since his desertion no longer listens to the voice of 
the minstrels, nor joins their festivals, but yields her- 
self up to a consuming sorrow. Tannhiiuser is over- 
come—*‘ To her,’ he cries, ‘to her !’—zu thr, zu ihr! 

“This unhoped-for return restores Elizabeth to 
new life. The Landgrave’s affection for his niece in- 


| spires him with the idea of a fresh contest of the 
| bards, of which he proclaims her Queen, Persuaded 
that Tannhiiuser will be victorious, he promises to 
grant the victor any boon he may ask, and names 
Love as the theme of his song. Wolfram com- 
mences by extolling ge and heavenly love. Tann- 
hiiuser, fresh from the mountain of Venus, replies 
by a strain inspired by the most contrary sentiments. 
Walther von der Vogelweide rebukes the presump- 
tuous minstrel. Tannhiiuser responds in a tone of 


28 | defiance, Biterolf, another singer, censures him with 


great asperity, and confusion becomes general. 
Stung to the quick by the applause bestowed on a 
beautiful lay of Wolfram’s, reiterating the sentiments 
of the first, Tannhiuser breaks out into open praise 
of the lovely fiend Venus, and proclaims the fatal 
secret of his subjection to her spells. Universal 
horror. The ladies fly in alarmed and offended mo- 
desty, the nobles draw their swords and rush upon 
the audacious criminal, the secret of whose prolonged 
absence is thus unexpectedly explained. But Eliza- 
beth, recovering from the prostration into which she 
has been cast by this cruel discovery, rushes heroi- 
cally before him, and shields him with her maiden 
form. She stays the fury of the warriors, and Tann- 
hiuser, plunged into an agony of self-reproach, vows 
to join a band of pilgrims then passing by on their 
way to Rome, and there seek absolution for his fearful 
offence. Long does the princess await his return. 
At length, one evening, in the same valley where 
he had been encountered by the Landgrave, the pil- 
grims in whose company he departed pass her on 
their homeward route. In breathless anxiety she 
rises to see if he is among them. Alas, he is not 
there! Again she falls prostrate before the image 
of the Holy Mother, and implore ‘for herself, death ; 
for him, salvation.’ The miserable sinner returns, 
however, but so changed that even Wolfram hardly 
recognizes him. To this friend, whose advances he 
at first repels, he relates how he voluntarily exposed 
himself to every privation on the pilgrimage; how, 
arrived at Rome, he had confessed his crime, but 
he who has the power to bind and loose had smit- 
ten his guilt with the heavy sentence, ‘Sooner shall 
the staff I hold in my hand again burst into leaf, 
than the slave of Venus become the redeemed of 
Christ.’ Tannhiiuser, reduced to despair by this im- 
placable decree, again seeks the secret paths that he 
may plunge into the cavern of Venus. The song 
of the sirens and the voice of the demon are again 
heard ; he rushes to her presence, the despair of the 
curse in his heart. Wolfram, clinging to him, re- 
strains him, but is powerless to break the accursed 

ell till he pronounces the name of Elizabeth. 

hat moment the impure vision vanishes, and the 
melodies of siren sweetness are heard no more. The 
funeral procession of Elizabeth approaches, Tann- 
hiuser flings himself upon the bier where reposes 
the victim who had endured a martyrdom for his 
sake. He falls, he dies, he is saved! For, lo! pil- 
grims enter bearing the Pope’s staff, covered with 


green leaves.” 


So much for the plot, now for the legends 
from which Wagner has derived it. First of 
all, there are two Tannhiiusers; one, an ob- 
scure singer, of whom it may be mentioned 
that he distinguished himself by introducing 
into his Germansongs French phrases in the lan- 
guage of Stratford-atte-Bowe, and at the same 
time strongly imbued with the ‘ warm colour- 
ing’ of Lucile; and another, the hero of a 
ballad, written shortly before the Reformation, 
which describes his adventures in the Venus- 
berg, and of which a translation will be found 
in the number of Once a Week for August 17. 
Neither Tannhiiuser, however, has any con- 
nection with the ‘ Siingerkrieg auf der Wart- 
burg.” Whether such a battle ever did take 
place is still matter of speculation. The poem 
under this name, written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has been ascribed to different authors ; 
and any one who will take the trouble of look- 
ing into Hagen’s Minnesinger, pt. ii. p. 8, where 
| it will be found entire, may convince himself 
' that there is no Tannhiiuser in the list of com- 

batants. Furthermore, the theme of the first 





part of the poem is not love, but the relative 
merits, more especially the generosity, of the 
respective Sovereigns of the competitors, viz. 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, and the Landgrave 
Hermann of Thuringia, The second and still 
more prosaic part of the poem is made up 
of riddles, wise saws, &c. Again, there is no 
niece of the Landgrave, nor any Elizabeth, 
among the dramatis persone, the only lady 
being Sophia, the wife of the Landgrave. 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, being overcome and 
threatened with instantaneous death at the 
hand of the executioner Stiimpfel, is allowed 
to go to Hungary and fetch Klingsohr, the sor- 
cerer and bard, to his aid. They return to- 
gether within a year, and the combat being 
renewed, Klingsohr succeeds in rescuing Of- 
terdingen.—Wagner, taking hints promiscu- 
ously from an obscure “ Volksbuch,” from 
Tieck, Hoffman, Fouqué, and others, as he 
states himself in his ‘ Drei Operndichtungen,’ 
&e., Leipzig, 1852, fused the two Tannhiinsers 
into one, changed Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
one of the Wartburg competitors, into this 
double Tannhiiuser, and so brought the latter 
into connection with the Landgrave’s court. 
He further transformed Sophia, the wife of the 
Landgrave, into Elizabeth, a non-existing niece. 
This name, much better suited for the warblers 
| of the footlights, was probably suggested to 
| him by that part of the legend where Klingsohr 


| prophesies the birth of St. Elizabeth. In short, 
| Wagner so blended and altered these manifold 
| materials that his ‘became an entirely new 

story, eminently adapted for an operatic plot, 
| and in which the legendary personages and in- 
| cidents were hardly to be recognised. It will 
| therefore be apparent that his relation to the 
traditions which have afforded the materials 
for his work is precisely identical with Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s relation to the ‘Morte d’Arthur,” and 
that Mr. Temple, Mr. Trevor, or any one else 
who may have attempted to avail himself of 
Wagner's plot without acknowledgment, occu- 
pies exactly the same position as one who should 
publish a slight alteration of ‘‘ Guenevere ” or 
“Elaine” as his own work. We respect, and 
are grateful to, him who is at the trouble of 
examining the legends of antiquity with a view 
to poetic treatment, and regard as the most 
unprincipled of robberies an attempt to appro- 
priate the credit due to the exertions of an- 
other. The reality of such an attempt, as far 
as regards the plot, has been shown already ; 
and that the piracy even extends to the dic- 
tion of Wagner’s work I am about to prove by 
the most irrefutable of evidence, the production 
of parallel passages,—only specimens, indeed, 
and necessarily limited as tonumber, but suffi- 
ciently copious for the purpose, and especially 
characteristic of the spirit which has actuated 
the plagiarists throughout. Inso doing I shall 
incidentally bring to light a circumstance 
which the reader, according to his liking, may 
consider an aggravation or an extenuation 
of the offence—the plunderers’ ignorance what 
to do with their booty. Reversing the eulo- 
gium on Goldsmith, they have touched 
nothing which they have not spoiled. Non sic 
itur ad astra. St. Crispin, the legend informs 
us, was canonized for stealing leather—but 
then he made it into boots, and gave these to 
the poor. Our Crispins have reversed the 
example of their prototype, who might have 
waited long enough for the honour of saintship 
if he had known no better than to cut up the 
purloined property into shreds. 

The opening pages of Tannhéiuser run as 
closely parallel with the first scenes of its ope- 
ratic prototype as the difference of form will 
| permit. For the German poets, vivid, vigorous 
| drama, original in style and conception, replete 
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with melody and impassioned feeling, his imi- 
tators have substituted a long languid descrip- 
tion, whose servile mimicry of the Tennysonian 
model is obvious at a glance, but of whose full 
tedium and insignificance we hardly become 
sensible till after comparison with the mascu- 
line Teutonic original. Conscious, apparently, 
of their weakness, the writers have entirely 
omitted the first meeting between Tannhiiuser 
and Elizabeth—a situation abounding in dra- 
matic motives which would have been invalu- 
able to a genuine poet—and regaled us instead 
with similes and descriptions ad libitum or ad 
nauseam, as the reader pleases. Description 
and simile are our singers’ element, and they 
get along sufficiently well so long as they can 
manage to dispense with the dramatic exhibi- 
tion of character, with passion, pathos, or any- 
thing that requires any knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, or perception of aught save fanciful 
analogies between essentially dissimilar objects. 
The instant that anything like dramatic repre- 
sentation becomes necessary, they are reduced 
to pilfer, smothering the theft in fantastic meta- 
phors, as a conjuror creates a doubt as to the 
identity of the very hat everybody has seen him 
take, by the feathers and sawdust he seems to 
extract from it. Thus, for example, when the 
minstrels have been convoked for their contest, 
the Landgrave of the Opera opens the pro- 
ceedings by these simple, natural, and intelli- 
gible words, which I render as literally as is 
consistent with metrical conditions :— 
** Sweetly and often have your strains been heard, 
Dear minstrel-friends, within these halls of ours, 


And wittily have ye made glad our heart 
With riddles wise and cheerful roundelays.” 


Thus rendered by owr minstrels :-— 


“‘O well-belovéd minstrels, in my mind 
I do embrace you all, and heartily 
Bid you a lavish welcome to these halls. 
Oft have you flooded this fair space with song, 
Waked these voiced walls, and vocal made yon roof, 
‘As waves of surging music lapp'd against 
Jts resonant rafters.”” 
And so on, for forty-four more lines of fustian, 
a mere dilution of Wagner, relieved by such 
flowers of rhetoric as “‘ wreathing a coronal of 
music” (composed, I should conjecture, of cat- 
gut) :— 
‘‘High-minded Valour, in whose righteous hand 
Burns the great sword of flaming Fortitude.” 
We have most of us heard of fiery valour, but 
fiery fortitude is certainly a novel idea. To 
be even tolerable, the metaphor ought to be 
exactly reversed. 
“What led the fairest light 
Of all our galary to swerve astray 
From its fixed orbit." 
Very fine, doubtless, but unfortunately the 
galaxy consists of fixed stars. And so on to the 
end of the speech, when our wonder is excited 
to the highest degree by finding the poets ex- 
horted to run against each other with their manu- 
scripts !— 
“Up! up! loved singers, smite into the chords.” 


[A proceeding decidedly inconsistent with the 
preservation of the said chords in due repair, 
and founded upon a ludicrous misapprehension 
of the meaning of “ Greifet in die Saiten !”"] 

“ The lists are open’d, se¢ your lays in rest.” 


I felt sure that Wagner had never written 
this nonsense, and found that he simply says, 
‘contend for the prize” (kdimpft um den Preis) 
which the pirates have embellished more suo. | 
There are three things indispensable to the cha- | 
racter of the perfect plagiarist ; first, that he 
should steal; secondly, that he should spoil | 
what he steals; lastly, that he should not after | 
all steal what it chiefly behoved him to steal. | 
In this very speech, this last property of the | 
man of prey is as perfectly exemplified as the | 





ae esis sani 


two former. A few lines of the original suf- 
fice to invest the entire scene with the magic 
of couleur locale, with an air of reality and 
truth :— 
“ Nor leas a glory yours, my friends, what time 
Our sword strove for the German Majesty 
In sanguinary fight, what time we quelled - 
The savage Guelph, and all the civil broil.” 
The plagiarists, wanting the sense, the taste, 
and the historical knowledge to perceive the 
propriety, and indeed the necessity of this or 
some corresponding passage, omit it entirely ; 
their Landgrave might just as well have de- 
claimed in Paris or in Posen. The same curiosa 
infelicitas pervades their whole adaptation ; 
to produce examples would be an endless task. 
ext we discover that our minstrels are not 
above versifying a stage-direction :— 


Wagner. 


‘* All seat themselves. Four noble pages enter, collect the 
names of the minstrels, each already written by himself, 
in a golden cup, and present this to Elizabeth, who draws 
forth one of the leaves and gives it to the pages. These, after 
having read the name, advance with solemnity to the midst 
< b assembly, and exclaim, ‘ Wolfram von Eschenbach, 

egin !’" 


[Eschenbach means ash-brook.] 


Temple and Trevor. 


‘He said and sat. And from the middle-hall 
Four pages, bearers of the blazon'd urn 
That held the name-scrolls of the listed bards 
Moved to Elizabeth. Daintily her hand 
Dipp'd in the bowl, and daintily delivered 
Back to the pages, who, perusing, cried : 
Sir Wolfram of the Willow-brook, begin.” 


Wolfram commences accordingly :— 


“ A soft light from his spiritual eyes 
Broke, and his canticle he thus began.” 

This seems ominous of a sermon, and a ser- 
mon, accordingly, we get. I must confess my 
own edification would have been more complete 
if the preacher's zeal for the observance of the 
seventh commandment had not led him into a 
total oblivion of the eighth. I am unfortunately 
compelled to do Wagner the greatest injustice 
by renouncing all attempt at a metrical com- 
parison between his sweeping sonorous strain, 
well worthy of a knightly minstrel, and the 
weak reed-pipe of his plagiarists. A prose ver- 


sion of the former, made as literal as possible, | 


will show. with sufficient clearness whence all 
the ideas of the latter have been derived :— 


Wagner. 
“T look to one only of the stars that dazzle me from the 
heavens. 


‘My soul collects herself, however far her thoughts have 
strayed. 


“And behold! a wondrous fountain appears’to me, where- 
in my spirit gazes with deep astonishment, from which it 
draws gracious raptures, marvellously refreshing to my 


heart,” 
Temple and Trevor. 


“ Maiden, fashioned so divinely, 
Whom I worship from afar, 
Smile thou on my soul benignly, 
Sweet, my solitary star. 

“ Always near, though far away. 


“ Always near, since first upon me 
Fell thy brightness from above, 
And my troubled heart within me 
Felt the sudden flow of Love ; 

At thy sight that gushing river 
Paused, and fell to perfect rest, 
And the pool of Love for ever 
Took thy image to its breast.” 


When the reader has recovered (if he ever 
can recover) from his astonishment at a star 
having turned the river of Love into a pond, 
he may be apprised that this amazing pheno- 
menon is due to nothing else than the blunder- 
ing of the plagiarists, who, copying from Wag- 
ner, have totally misapprehended him. In the 
original, Wolfram’s song is introduced by some 
appropriate and eloquent lines, wherein he de- 
scribes himself as gazing around the splendid 
assembly till his eye is arrested by Elizabeth— 


the one star more to him than all the rest of 
that dazzling firmament of beauty—upon which 
a fountain of love gushes from his heart, and 
overflows his lips in song. Failing to perceive 
the dramatic necessity for this introduction, 
our plagiarists have made platitude and non- 
sense of the whole passage—actually damming 
the fountain of Love up, for fear it should all 
run away !— 


Wagner. 


“Oh never may [ trouble this fountain, or disturb the 
source with presumptuous audacity! May I sacrifice my- 
self with constant devotion, and shed the last drop of my 
heart for her I love!" 


Temple and Trevor, 


“ Let me keep my passion purely, 
Guard its waters free from blame, 
Hallow Love, as knowing surely, 
It returneth whence it came, 
From all channels, good or evil, 
Love, to its pure source enticed.” 


No German river this, that flows to its own 
source, I beg to assure the reader, though very 
probably an Irish one. The hydraulic metaphor 
that follows is equally exempt from the sus- 
picion of plagiarism. On the whole, we need 
not be in the least surprised to be informed 
that when Wolfram had: done singing of the 
pool of love, ‘all the Hall murmured.” It is 
now ‘Tannhiiuser’s turn :— 


Wagner. 

“But I cannot approach this fountain without feeling the 
glow of desire. I must cool my ardent thirst, I boldly apply 
my lips, I drain rapture in full draughts, undisturbed by 
any apprehension. For the spring is inexhaustible, and my 
desire inexhaustible also.” 


Temple and Trevor. 


“ A fountain! yea, but flowing deep 
With nectar and with hydromel ; 
With gurgling murmurs sweet, that teach 
My soul a sleep-distracting dream, 
Till on the marge I lie, and reach 
My longing lips towards the stream ; 


‘“ Whose waves leap upwards to the brink, 
With drowning kisses to invite 
And drag me willing down to drink 
Delirious draughts of rare delight ; 


‘* Who careless drink, as knowing well 
The happy pastime shall not tire, 
For love is inexhaustible, 

And all-unfailing my desire.” 





| Then follows a lyric original in every sense 
| of the word, treating of ‘* flossy sedge,” ‘‘ little 
_ elves,” ‘* kiss-creases,” which the said elves 
“smooth away with sweet unguents,” and 
** glueing the lips to Love’s caressent wave,” 
which would accordingly seem to partake of 
the nature of pitch, or paste at any rate. Next, 
another borrowed stage-direction :— 


Wagner. 


“ Elizabeth makes a movement to manifest her approba- 
tion; but as the whole audience remains serious and silent, 
she timidly holds back.”’ 


Temple and Trevor. 


“The Princess smiled, and on her parted lips 
Hung inarticulate applause; but she 
Sudden was ware that all the hall was mute 
With blank disapprobation ; and her smile 
Died, and vague fear was quicken'd in her heart.” 


Alas for the deluded reader, who thought he 
had to do with a Poet, when it was only a 
Prompter ! 

Next follows a lay from Walther von der 
Vogelweide, where fourteen lines of vigorous 
sense and sincere feeling have, in the hands of 
the plagiarists, become thirty-six of the silliest 
verbiage. The very enormity of the piracy 
renders a full exposure of it impracticable ; 
but, as a specimen of Messrs. Temple and 
Trevor’s manufacture, I may observe that out 
of four words (‘‘ the fountain is Virtue”) they 
have made eight lines (stanzas 4 and 5) while 
the terse concluding and conclusive couplet of 
the original— 
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“ Refreshment from this fountain wouldst thou have? 
Thy heart, then, not thy palate, thou must lave "—~ 


becomes 
“ That fountain thou hast never found, 
And shouldst thou come with lips of fire 


To slake the thirst of brute desire, 
*T would shrink and shrivel to the ground. 


“Who seeks in Love's pure stream to lave, 

His gross heart finds damnation near ; 

Who laves in Love his spirit clear, 

Shall win Salvation from the wave.” 
Obedient as ever to the stage-direction, Tann- 
hiiuser springs to his feet, and smites (we might 
almost say pitches) into the chords to some 
purpose. He labours, however, under the com- 
mon infirmity of a total inability to express a 
single idea that Wagner's Tannhauser has not 
already expressed much better, and the only pre- 
tence he can make to originality is that set up by 
Arbuthnot’s parrots, ‘‘who repeat others’ words 
in such a hoarse odd tone, that they make 
them seem their own.” The same is true of 
this entire scene (something less than half the 
poem) ; stick, twigs, withes, all are as Teutonic 
as any Bavarian broom. The conception is 
Wagner's, the conduct of the story is Wagner's, 
the very order of the speeches is Wagner's, 
every single thought worth anything is Wag- 
ner’s, and nothing remains for the Englishmen 
but affected phraseology, infinite twaddle, and 
every now and then some diverting miscon- 
ception either of the spirit or the meaning of 
the’ original. It is impossible to quote seventy 
pages; I can only invite the reader to make 
the comparison for himself, and produce one or 
two samples of what he may expect to find :— 


Wagner. 


“When exalted Love inspires me, he strengthens my wea- 
pons by animating me with valour, and I would proudly shed 
the last drop of my blood to protect him from aspersion.” 


Temple and Trevor. 


“Love in my heart in all the pride 
Of kinghood sits, and at his side, 
To do the bidding of his lord, 
Martial valour holds the sword ; 

He strikes for Honour, in the name 
Of Virtue and fair woman's fame, 
And bids me shed my dearest blood 
To venge asperséd maidenhood.” 


Biterolf, the singer, then goes on to say that 
the unhallowed enjoyment celebrated by ‘Tann- 
hauser is, on the other hand, not a thing for 
which any man would care to shed his blood :— 
(* Doch, was Genuss beut' deiner Jugend 

Ist wohilfeil, keines Streiches werth;”’) 
which our poets have actually understood to 
signify that Tannhiuser himself is not worth 
fighting with! 

“ But thou who in thy flashy song 
(That's their own !) 


Hast sought to do all Honour wrong, 
Pass on—I will not stoop my crest 
To smite thee,” &c. 


Tannhiuser retorts the taunt :— 


Wagner. 
“What hast thou enjoyed, poorcreature? Thy life has 


not been rich in love, and the delight Love has afforded thee 
is truly not worth fighting for.” 


Temple and Trevor. 


“ But for such love as thou canst feel 
‘Thou wisely hast abjured the steel, 
Averse to lay thy hand on hilt 
Andin her honour ride a tilt: 

‘Tame Love full tamely may’st thou jilt, 
And keep bone whole and blood unspilt.” 


The scenes continue to run similarly parallel 
for several pages. When at last the contest of 
the bards oy at terminated by the universal 
indignation evoked by Tannhauser’s undis- 
guised praise of the demon Venus, Messrs. 
Temple and Trevor show to somewhat more 
advantage, as they contrive to bury their 
plagiarisms under a heap of similes, for which, 





whencesoever derived, it would be vain to. 
search the German original. Nevertheless, | 
the entire framework of the poem is still 
Wagner's ; so is every incident, great or small, | 
and every thought in the least degree con- 
ducive to the action of the piece. Sometimes 
a palpable and very funny attempt is made to 
disguise the appropriation, as when Wagner's 
Elizabeth, casting herself between Tannhauser 
and the swords of the enraged knights, na- 
turally exclaims, ‘‘ What are the wounds of 
your weapons to me, after those I have re. 
ceived from him?’ which becomes in the En- 
glish :— 
‘Which of you will boast himsely 

More miserably injured by this man 

Than I, whose heart of all that lived in it 

He hath untenanted?” 
I must beg to inform Messrs, Temple and 
Trevor that an old thought does not, any 
more than an old stocking, become a new one 
by being turned inside out. Their next idea, 
that Elizabeth does in some sort resemble the 
wind blowing a cloud, is probably original ; at 
least I have no enemy upon whom it would not 
be a culpable excess of vindictiveness to fasten 
the paternity of it. Her intercession is successful, 
as the reader already knows; and here again 
Wagner has shown his appreciation of dra- 
matic and poetic exigencies, by representing 
Tannhauser as moved and heart-stricken by 
the appeal itself, before its result can be 
manifested ; and the plagiarists their clumsiness 
by delaying his repentance till he knows his 
neck is in safety. Elizabeth having been 
already compared to the wind, it necessarily 
follows that Tannhiuser must be like a viper 
that has cast his skin ; the comparison is made 
with all imaginable solemnity, and we are 
finally informed how 

“The scowling Eve reached out 
Across the hills a fiery arm, and took 
Tannhiiuser to her.” 
Methinks we know the fine Roman hand; 
but it has long since been established that Mr. 
Tennyson is the lawful quarry of all poetasters. 
“So ended that great Battle of the Bards, 


Whereof some rumour to the end of time 
Will echo in this land,” 


Perhaps ; yet I should not advise our min- 
strels to be too confident of a furciferous im- 
mortality. We have read of the Egyptian 
thief who was too much for King Rhampsi- 
nitus ; the anecdote of the Spartan boy and the 
fox lives in our recollection. But who now 
knows the ames of these heroes ? and ‘may not 
then a day likewise arrive when the aristocratic 
cognomina of Neville Temple and Edward 
Trevor shall provoke no smile either of amuse- 
ment or of contempt? Let us hope better 
things; at all events, the blame cannot justly be 
laid upon me. 

I must pass briefly over the latter part of 
the poem, the superiority of which to the 
earlier portion is so marked as to indicate that 
either one of the writers is much abler than the 
other, or that the talent of both has been im- 
proved by practice. The descriptions are ge- 
nerally accurate, the similes picturesque, and 
the versification melodious ; though the piece 
is as full as ever of affectation, mannerism, and 
mimicry of Tennyson. Of the further inci- 
dents and conduct of the story it is needless 
to speak, since these belong to Wagner, from 
whom almost everything that neither falls un- 
der the head of description nor of metaphor, 
and not a little that does, has been stolen with 
the most unblushing audacity. I must be con- 
tent with a few instances ; your space is not as 
boundless as the impudence of Messrs. Temple 
and Trevor. Tannhiiuser is describing his pil- 





grimage :— 


Wagner. 
“When the hospice received the wanderers, I buried my 
limbs in ice and snow. 


“ For I wished to do penanee in abasement, to sweeten 
the tears of my angel. 


“T journeyed blind through the sweet plajns of Italy 
closing my eyes that I might not sce their marvels. 


“T attained to the holy city of Rome, and lay praying on 
the threshold of the sanctuary. The day broke, the bells 
rang, heavenly songs resounded. 


“There I saw him through whom God declares himself 
All the people fell before him in the dust, He gave pardon 
to fhousands, he bade thousands arise with joy, delivered 
from their sins.” 


Temple and Trevor. 


“My fellow pilgrims warm'd themselves, 
And ate and drank, and slept their sleep within. 
I, fasting, slept not ; but in ice and snow 
Wept. 
“ Remembering her that wept for me, 
And loathed the sin within me. 


“When at length 
Our way lay under garden terraces, &c., &c., 
L nor look'd 
Nor linger’d, but with bandaged eyeballs prest. 


‘We entered. There, all night, forlorn, I lay 
Bruised, broken, bleeding, all my garments torn, 
And all my spirit stricken with remorse, 
Prostrate beneath the great cathedral stairs. 

So the dawn found me. From a hundred spires 
A hundred silvery chimes rang joy. 


“ Girt by all his crimson cardinals, 
In all his pomp the sovran Pontiff stood. 


And all the people, all the pilgrims fell 

Low at his sacred feet, confessed their sins, 

And, pardoned, rose with psalms of jubilee 

And confident glad faces.” 
And so on to the end of the chapter, the 
substance being always Wagner’s, with inter- 
jectionary matter ad libitum. Wherever there 
is a variation, as in the last appearance of 
Venus to Tannhiiuser, the comparison is very 
unfavourable to the plagiarists, who have proved 
that it is possible to be exceedingly artful, 
and withal a complete novice in Art. ‘‘ The 
ruling passion strong in death,” we find Tann- 
hiuser perishing amid a brilliant display of pla- 
giarisms,—plagiarisms on the lips of his friend 
Wolfram, plagiarisms hallelujahed around him 
by the bearers of the dead Elizabeth, the pil- 
grim choristers, the spectators on the distant 
hills, and, if we are to believe our poets, these 
very hills themselves. 

Here is the end—the curtain drops. But 
our poets have an epilogue :— 

‘$0 sang the Saxon bard. And when he ceased 

The women's cheeks were wet with tears; but all 
The broad-blown barons roar’d applause, and flow’d 
The jostling tankards prodigal of wine.” 

Of these four lines your reviewer said ‘‘ that 
they rather spoiled the effect of the poem.” 
The justice of his criticism is unimpeachable 
from an zsthetical point of view ; but how far 
was he from imagining that the offending 
uatfain constituted in reality the sole re- 

ming trait of grace in a work of which he 
tly observed, ‘* that he had not looked 
upor ike for some time.” Here we have 
the gieatat marvel of all—the poets’ confession. 
‘The Saxon bard,” on whose existence the poem 
has previously been mute, is the Royal Saxon 
Bard and Kapellmeister Richard Wagner ; ‘‘ the 
full-blown barons” who roared applause, are the 
post-prandial German spectators in an ad- 
vanced state of sausage and sauerkraut ; ‘‘ the 
jostling tankards” that flow afterwards, are a 
lain allusion to the Bavarian beer or to the 
ndwein which usually at Vienna or else- 
where enlivens the festal conclusion of an ope~ 
ratic night. 

Tt appears then that, thanks to the united 
exertions of two distinguished coun n, 
the English reader may at length have the ad- 
vantage of perusing in elegant verse—what he 
might have read years ago in the operatic re- 
ports of the German newspapers. Surely this 
conquest of a German libretto by two poets 
armed to the teeth is not a much more digni- 
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fied achievement than the celebrated expedi- 
tion of the nine tailors against the caterpillar. 
If indeed the possession of two unparalleled pla- 
giarists be an honour to any country, then, 
and then only, ours has something to boast of. 

T have done. Let all whom it may conccrn 
come forward—whether from the Hérsel moun- 
tain or the Ionian Islands—and that right 
speedily, or they will be consigned to a place 
much nearer home, the city of Peeping ‘Tom. 
For in the name of English literature and 
criticism, let it not be told in Gath—much less 
in Leipzig,—that, great as are our obligations 
to German literature, we are driven to seek for 
the English Poem of the Age on the music- 
shelves of a German Opera-house. Let us have 
no more of this. Happily we are not yet re- 
duced to such a plight in the land of Shakspere 
and Milton, Byron and Shelley. 

There is an old German adage: ‘t Where 
they sing you may sit down at ease.” Our two 
poets thought they could not do better than 
sit down in that medizval nest of singers, the 
Wartburg, and be at ease. But unfortunately 
they had never heard of the popular sequel of 
that beautiful adage: ‘* Where they sing you 
may sit down at ease—as the devil said, when 
he sate himself down in a bee-hive.” 

Amicus PLATO... 








THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” 
PROSECUTION. 


Ir is plain that we are on the eve of one of those 
critical occasions which mark the culminating point 
of discussion and speculation that have been in 
course of unobserved development for many years. 
All who are at all familiar with the undercurrent of 
thought in our universities, and of the wide preva- 
lence of what are called “German” notions, in 
quarters where such notions might have been least 
suspected, have long been prepared for the out- 
break of that revolution, whose declaration was a 
certain memorable volume, and whose practical 
commencement may be dated from the publication 
of the articles of accusation npn Dr. Rowland 
Williams, the Vicar of Broad Chalk. The Bishop 
of Salisbury has been the first to sound the note of 
this war, whose beginning we see, but whose end 
no man can foretell, either when or what it will be. 
It is proverbially difficult for contemporaries to 
measure aright the events which are passing around 
them; but unless we are exceedingly wrong in our 
calculations, the struggle which is now instant, is 
one of the most important for the English Church, 
and for English opinion, that has ever excited the 
public mind, Few even of those who intend to 
participate most earnestly and perseveringly in the 
coming conflict, are fully aware of its ultimate sig- 
nificance: few even of those who are most vehe- 
ment partisans of the one side or the other, are 
sufficiently cool or unprejudiced to investigate the 
more remote tendencies of the doctrine they uphold. 
However, on these points we have already spoken, 
and perhaps shall again speak. On the present oc- 
casion, while the cloud is yet no bigger than a 
man’s hand, we have to offer some suggestions 
which are the result of a wholly dispassionate view 
of the case. And we must begin by saying, that 
whilst regarding the controversy with the most 
liberal eyes, and fully convinced of the expediency 
of making the Church rest on as broad a basis as 
possible, and comprehending within its bounds as 
many p of opinion as possible; still we alto- 
gether approve of the course which the Bishop of 
Salisbury has taken, as in reality tending to enlarge 
that basis, and extend this comprehension. 

It has been said, although the author of the 
saying has, as we believe, misconceived the true 
bearing of it, “the question is, whether or no the 
clergy are to be permitted the freedom of the laity 
in the extra-cathedral discussion of current theolo- 
gical divisions of opinion.” It is from this aspect that 
we, as a literary journal, feel justified in undertaking 








a consideration of the justice and the eppesency of 

the Bishop of Salisbury’s proceedings. If the cler 
as a body are to be precluded from entering into the 
arena of speculative disputation, and are prohibited 
from all active participation in the discussion of va- 
rious vexed points which now perplex and occupy 
the mind of all thoughtful laymen, the results upon 
the advance and diffusion of knowledge will indeed 
be serious. If men of special training, and in many 
cases of broad culture, are no longer to be of our 
band, unless they are prepared to face the terrors 
and undergo the penalties of episcopal prosecution, 
then indeed we might survey the aspect of this 
trial with dismal anticipations. But of all this, we 
apprehend, there is but small danger. The question 
at issue is, not whether clergymen shall be forbidden 
to think openly and boldly on the numerous “ cur- 
rent theological divisions of opinion,”—not whether 
they shall be pent up within the narrow limits of an 
undoubting, because unthinking, orthodoxy,—not 
whether they are to cease from extra-cathedral dis- 
cussion,—but whether men are to continue sitting 
at the receipt of custom when they are no longer 
faithful to the empire, whether priests are to be 
permitted to derive emolument from a Church whose 
doctrines they regard without reverence, and whose 
authority they treat as insignificant. 

For what is the object of the prosecution? Not 
to put down any sect or party, as has béen said, but 
to test the consistency of the views of a sect or 
party, with those propounded by the Church of Eng- 
land. The Bishop of’ Salisbury, unless we entirely 
mistake both his general character, and his especial 
purpose in this prosecution, is far too wise a man to 
suppose for a moment either that legal proceedings, 
and Arches’ decisions, and statutable penalties can 
in any way suppress heterodoxy, or can, indeed, do 
anything else than noise abroad the evil doctrines 
which they condemn. The Bishop of Salisbury he- 
lieves, no doubt, that this teaching, if left to itself, 
would probably, after some little spluttering, come 
to nought. Whether this be so or not, we need not 
now discuss. Our own opinion of this teaching is 
that it goes either too far or not far enough; the 
conclusions are either too strong or too weak, and 
none but minds either too timid to pursue them to 
their end, or too illogical to perceive that as they 
stand they are incomplete, would care to endorse 
them. However, far be it from us to throw this 
stone against the Seven. What we maintain now 
is, that this prosecution is not to be regarded as be- 
ing of the nature of persecution. There will no 
doubt be a loud ery of persecution raised by the so- 
called liberals within the Church of England, as 
well as by the rationalistic section who have thrown 
off the yoke of any Church, Such a.cry will be 
especially unbecoming in the latter, whose profes- 
sions are loud and constant that they act on prin- 
ciples of pure reason, that they endeavour to shape 
their conduct according to the strictest laws of ho- 
nesty and justice, and that no personal leanings 
weigh with them against these abstract and higher 
considerations. This prosecution affords the only 
practical form of discussion of the great and urgent 
question of Subscription. Theologians of all schools 
may argue till the end of all time upon what Sub- 
scription means ; what are the obligations involved in 
Subscription ; and while one side may maintain that 
Subscription means everything, and the other that 
it means nothing, the lay world is surveying the 
endless disputation with amazement not untinc- 
tured by derision, and clerical influence and clerical 
teaching continue to pass for somewhat less than 
they are worth. There is no end to this sort of 
controversy. The discussion in which both par- 
ties have had ample time and abundant room for 
pleading their respective causes, and for many a 
mutual rejoinder; when the whole question seems 
to have veen thoroughly sifted, its bearings plainly 
seen, and the principles which are involved in it 
fully apprehended ; such a discussion, we say, only 
wants one thing—a decision, It is not of a sort 
that can continue to drag its weary length along, 
and for ever vex the public’s drowsy ear ; it urgently 
demands a practical decision. The Arches Court, 
like the Church of which it is the legal representa- 
tive, does not lay claim to infallibility, and the de- 
cision of which we have spoken may at some future 
time call for reconsideration and modification; new 
aspects of society, new phases in the constitutional 


development of the Church, and a new basis of na- 
tional religion, may all or each conspire to render 
such a reconsideration not only desirable, but neces- 
sary. But we may be well assured that no future 
age will be in such need of its reconsideration as 
we are now of its consideration ; nor so demand a 
resettlement as we now demand a settlement. Any 
decision now promulgated, and which subsequent 
events may give cause to modify, would be prefer- 
able to the present chaotic state of affairs, which is 
the scandal of religion, and the glory of all careless 
Gallios. 

“T do not believe,” says Dr, Williams in a letter 
which has been just published, “ that the people of 
England, whose national conscience is the living 
imponent of our Articles, pay their clergy to deceive 
them. If any religious theory requires correctiun, 
the clergy are the men most bound to correct it.” 
We should be curious to understand what notion of 
church doctrine and church ent Dr. Wil- 
liams entertains when he thus claims it as the 
rogative of any clergyman to judge what religious 
theory requires correction and to perform such ope- 
rations upon it as to him seem good ; we should be 
curious to ascertain how this license could be re- 
conciled with the attributes that have hitherto been 
implied in a State Church. We may notice here 
how Dr. Williams entirely cuts away from beneath 
him the ground of defence with which a contempo- 
rary, to whom we have already alluded, had supplied 
him. He will not be ¢ontent with right of extra- 
cathedral discussion, but arrogates the right, nay, 
owns the bounden duty rather, of correcting such 
religious theories as require it. And in fact this 
plea of extra-cathedral discussion is a shallow 
sophism altogether ; for what clergyman could be 
of so twofold, so divisible, we had almost said so 
double-faced, a nature as to be able to teach a doc- 
trine in the pulpit and the school, whose falsity 
meanwhile he was engaged in proving to himself in 
the study. 

We are anxious that laymen who are generally 
glad to stand patiently by until their spiritual ad- 
visers have fought it out, should in this instance see 
how the case really lies. The writer of these lines 
is a layman, and we would only have the question 
viewed with a liberal and unprofessional feeling. We 
are in no way anxious to do the dirty work of either 
of the more narrow-minded, persecuting, and un- 
candid sections of the Church ; we would say no- 
thing which even a rationalistic thinker might cavil 
at as favouring prelatic tyranny or a creed outworn. 
The matter should be considered. by laymen simply 
aud solely in the light of unprejudiced reason. And 
in. fine, it cannot be too fully borne in mind that the 
Bishop, in prosecuting Dr. Williams for what he 
considers to be heresy, and what is undoubtedly not 
warranted by the Articles to which that ecclesiastic 
has subscribed, has taken the only practical course 
open of giving the momentous discussion. on sub- 
scription any real significance, or of bringing it to 
any intelligible conclusion. The process is a long 
one; and for many months to come, the case of 
Dr. Williams will continue to run through the va- 
rious courts, and to attract a large measure of public 
attention. It will be well if the interests of religion 
do not suffer, Better this temporary detriment, 
however, than the general spread of a doctrine such 
as that of Dr. Williams, that the Church is by her 
very constitution a house divided against itself, and 
whose foundations, by the deliberate intention of 
the builders, rest upon the shifting sands of theolo- 
gical controversy. With one more hint we leave the 
subject. It has been observed that in political de- 
bates, liberals and conservatives frequently fall into 
the egregious blunder of rejecting measures in con- 
sonance with their own opinions, because brought 
forward by the party to which either of them is in 
the main op’ Let us give a warning to those 
who are in favour of progress in religious thought. 
It is possible, and in the present instance we have a 
practical exemplification of the possibility, that a 
prosecution for expression of opinion, instituted by a 
high-church bishop, may in the long run be the 
very proceeding best calculated to promote progress 
and development. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


Lzaryep men and philanthropists have had, during 
the past week in Dublin, an ample field for the ex- 
ercise of their talent and the furtherance of their 
desires for the improvement and welfare of the hu- 
man family. Certainly, if the Irish people will 
hereafter make a practical use of the principles 
established and of the suggestions enunciated at the 
recent Social Congress, we may anticipate for our 
future a progress of greatness, of which the last ten 
yews is but the anticipation. No stone has been 
eft unturned, no subject imperfectly treated, by the 
learned men who have assembled in the Four Courts 
during the last few days. The past and the present 
state of the country has been deeply investigated, 
and no op’ ity been lost of laying bare the ne- 
cessary reforms, as well as the glaring wants that 
Ireland stands most in need of. The Society’s dis- 
cussion, though of course devoted to questions af- 
fecting the Irish interest, have not been solely con- 
fined to this country. Taken in a national point of 
view, there can be no doubt that the most important 
section was that devoted to Jurisprudence, of which 
Sir John Shaw Lefevre was the President. From 
the varied report of the Society’s proceedings, which 
we give below, we may easily perceive that the days 
have long passed away since the people of this 
country were governed more by their passions than 
by the laws of the land. A fact which speaks well, 
also, for Ireland. is, that. men of acknowledged 
abilities in legal maiters have, on this occasion, de- 
voted their great talent to certain changes required 
in the Legislature ; and that, far from speaking to 
rw ig benches, hundreds—nay, thousands—gathered 
daily to listen to their eloquent. and instructive 
essays. It is rarely, indeed, that men of all parties 
and of every denomination meet together on 
a common platform for the discussion of topics 
involving the general good, setting aside all their 
prejudices and religious antipathies, to endea- 
vour to bring forward measures tending to ame- 
liorate the state of the country in which they live. 
If some of your readers, through a natural curiosity, 
wish to peruse attentively the sentences expressed 
by many of your English contemporaries—if they 
choose to place an implicit belief on their assertions 
too often charged with bitterness—they will feel in- 
clined to come to the conclusion that meetings like 
the present would have proved a total failure in the 
Emerald Isle. Such, however, has not been the case: 
the several departments met ly at named 
hours—Protestants, Dissenters, Catholics, 
and Jews took a prominent part in the yuceiingy, 
and the most ticklish subjects were handled in the 
most becoming manner—the speakers never referring 
in their speech to any religious or political discus- 
sions likely to disturb the universal good feeling 
which rei, throughout. 

We give a detailed list of the papers read 
in the various sections in our next number, so as to 
form a complete résumé of the proceedings. 





THE NEW PLAY AT THE LYCEUM. 


Ir the ordinary female of everyday life, with no 
strong prejudices or convictions as to the political 
rights of her sex, should choose to seek after that 
self-knowledge which we are taught by philosophy 
is so laudable an aim, and in pursuance of that ob- 
ject should look in the works of the poets and dra- 
matists for an accurate reflection of her character, 
we fancy her perplexity would not be easy of de- 
scription. She would find herself, on the one hand, 
the possessor of every virtue under the sun, and of 
some few additional ones of whose bare existence 
she was pardonably ignorant, She would find that 
she lived in an atmosphere of purity, virtue, love, 
and beauty. Earthly synonyms failing to convey 
an adequate sense of her perfection ; she would find 
that the number of angels “ ministering,” “ house- 
hold,” guardian,” &c., to whom she was compared 
would, if their number was withdrawn from the 
celestial host, cause a defection in their ranks almost 
as great as that caused by him who “drew after him 
the third part” of their body. At the same time, 


were not less notable than her virtues, and not a 
little antagonistic to them: she would find herself 
“ vain,” “ hollow-hearted,” and “ false,” to an extent 
that to be adequately represented in poetry required 
the use of similes of considerable boldness, and here 
and there a little profanity. She would find that her 
name was a synonym for frailty; that she was al- 
ways “at heart a rake ;” the most fervent of her 
panegyrists would even assure her “ her heart was a 
pitiful treasure ;” and from a poet claiming for him- 
self something like inspiration, she would learn that 
she was a “ poisonous m-snake,” and “a thorn 
intestine far within defensive arms.” In taking 
*“ Woman,” therefore, as the title of his new drama, 
Mr. Falconer neither committed himself to any par- 
ticular view nor gave the remotest clue as to which of 
the passions would form the basis of the plot. The 
view he has taken, however, appears to be that con- | 
tained in the hackneyed stanza of Byron, “ Love is of 
man’s life a thing apart; ’tis woman’s whole ex- 
istence,” &c. ; and the plot, when divested of much 
cumbrous and extraneous matter, appears to be as 
follows. The Hon. Mr. Arden (Mr. Herman Vezin 
has been shipwrecked on the coast of Ireland, and 
has fallen in love with a egy, Paez daring 
Trishwoman, Geraldine D’Arcy (Mrs. Charles 
Young), who has saved his life first, and, nursing 
him afterwards, has paid the usual penalty of such 
boldness, by becoming devotedly attached to him. 
Some rumours of this absurd attachment of Arden 
(for the lady, though of good family, is poor) reach 
home, and his family, chiefly represented in this 
instance by his cousin, Lady Harriet Wilmington 
am Murray), send over his friend the Hon. Mr, 
umley Jones, a man of the world of the conven- 
tional type, to persuade him not to act rashly. The 
interference of Mr. Jones is not, however, productive 
of any great good; and almost aan te upon 
his arrival Arden makes formal pro or the 
hand of Geraldine, which he had not hitherto done. 
Her guardian, a curious old book-worm, with a 
habit of thinking aloud, not unfrequent upon the | 
stage, but always capable of being turned to good 
account, gives his consent. The marriage is ar- 
ranged to come off immediately; and in this case 
all Jones can do is by his arrangements to cause the 
marriage to be informal and illegal, with a view to 
its subsequent rupture. He is now reinforced by 
the arrival of Lady Harriet, who, herself madly in 
love with Arden and unable to trust her agent, 
comes in her own person to stop the match. While 
incapable of the barbarity schemed by Jones, of in- 
ducing Arden at a future day to repudiate his bride, 
she determines to wean him from her. Accordingly, 
by her skilful diplomacy, she persuades Geraldine 
of the danger she runs from this irregular marriage, 
and ultimately induces her to escape with her guar- 
dian, while Arden is absent on an errand that she 
has contrived. This is the weakest part of the plot. 
Arden finds on his return his wife gone ; he seeks 
her everywhere, and cannot find her ; and after being 
very properly taken ill, he goes to India. The third 
and fourth acts occur three years later. Lady Har- 
riet has almost brought Arden into her toils when 
Geraldine returns. She has now inherited a large for- 
tune, and has changed her name; she is now Lad 
Letitia Mountjoy. Arden has lost his fortune, whic 
has reverted to Lady Harriet. Geraldine—we prefer 
keeping to this name—overhears Arden talking con- 
cerning her, and avowing his indifference to her re- 
turn. She, on the contrary, has never wavered in her 
faith, and forms the instant resolve to win back her 
husband. She disguises herself accordingly, and so 
successfully, that although all notice the resemblance, 
none detect the imposition. Arden again falls in love 
with her, and reveals his previous history to her. Once 
more her old enemy, Lady Harriet, is opposed to 
her ; and wages a warfare not less implacable against 
an enemy she feels is more to be dreaded. Geraldine’s 
knowledge of the previous transaction gives her an 
amazing advan and enables her to stab her 
rival to the heart with a look of guileless innocence. 
At length the explanation ensues, and Arden, more 
than ever in love with Geraldine, is re-married to 
her, and the baffled Lady Harriet takes up with 
Mr. Lumley Jones. The piece was very successful, 
and very meritorious, though long. The dialogue 
in the third act was singularly piquant and telling. 
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Mr. Lumley Jones, and Mr. Addison gave a finished 
conception of the eccentric but high-spirited guar- 
dian of Geraldine. Mr. Vezin acted well as Arden, 
but was not quite perfect in his part. Some love- 
passages between an English footman and Norah 
(Miss L. Thompson), an Irish girl, with a big bro- 
ther in the Blues, whom she produces whenever 
she wants to bring her recalcitrant lover to book, 
were amusing ; but the part was one which was, on 
the whole, not worthy of this piquant actress. She, 
however, took her revenge by her subsequent ap- 

rance in her favourite and original character of 
alentine, in “ Magic Toys.” e applause was 
warm, and actors and author were: enthusiastically 
called before the curtain. 





SCIENCE. 


Homer : yoo ats tres 
sugli effetti Haschich. Estratto dagli Annali 
di Chimica applicata alla Medicina ; fascicoli di 
Gennajo e Febbrajo. Milano, 1860. 


Tue Nepenthes of Homer, known in this day as 

Haschish, is one of the most singular of narcotic 

substances. Like to opium, it is fitted either for a 

pill or a pipe, and according to taste or circum- 

stances is used either as a medicine or a luxury. 

Whatever the form of its preparation, its active 

principle is always derived from the flowering ex- 

tremities of that variety of hemp called Cannabis 

Indica. The active substance itself is fixed in a re- 

sinous principle, which has been technically called 

cannabina, or haschishina. This resin is not met with 
in hemps that are indigenous to cold or even to tem- 
perate climates. 

Haschish, as it comesfromthe East prepared for use, 
does not represent the pure resin: it is in cylindri- 
cal or candle-shaped pieces, from three to four inches 
long and the eighth of an inch in diameter. The 
stic an pois and are of a brown, almost black 
colour. The material has the characters, when pow- 
dered, of a dry extract: it softens readily under the 
infiuence of heat, and may be moulded by the 
finger easily into the form above described. ‘To the 
sense of smell haschish conveys the idea of hemp 
or of an impure wax: to the taste it is sharp; it is 
easily soluble in water, and more soluble in ether ; 
by digestion in ether the imptire haschish yields 
a dark resinous substance possessing all the pro- 
perties of cannabina. 

The haschish, as we have des:tribed it in its im- 

ure state, but as it is commonly employed in the 
Bast, is either smoked with tobacco, or is taken 
by the mouth. In Damascus it seems principally to 
be used in the Pipe. It smokes ‘with some difficulty 
alone, requiring, like opium, the constant applica- 
tion of the torch. en it i eaten, it is mixed 
with honey or taken in coffee. There is also a 
fatty and aromatized extract of hacshish prepared 
for those who choose to chew. Again, haschish is 
smoked in the crude form in which it comes from 
nature, viz. as the simple flower and seed of the 
Cannabis Indica; nay, it is sw allowed also by many 
without further preparation th an that of making an 
infusion of the seeds and floweirs of the plant as we 
make tea. 

Different varieties of haschis h are taken in different 
doses: of the variety which is bought in the cylin- 
drical form, from seven to «ight grains are taken 
with imptfnity ; of the fatty extract, from thirty to 
sixty grains may be taken. According to Professor 
Rech, of Montpellier, thirty grains of the fatty ex- 
tract are equal in effect to one, or from one to two, 
grains of the active substance—cannabina. Lastly, 
haschish is occasionally taken in the form of a spi- 
rituous liquid, which is naade from the plant Can- 
nabis Indica while in its fresh state. 

The different modes by which this substance is 
taken, has given rise to a diversity of opinion as to 
its action on the body, and led Linnzeus to speak of 
it as having “fantastic properties.” There cannot, 
however, be a doubt that whatever the degree of the 
effect produced by hashish in any of its forms, the 
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symptoms are those of narcotism and intoxication. 
evertheless these symptoms are attended with oc- 
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currences so iar, psychologically, that the his- 
tory of them is well worthy of consideration. 

In the papers to which we have referred above, 
we have, from the pen of the accomplished phy- 
sician, Polli, of Milan, the most striking account 
with which we are conversant respecting the effects 
of haschish. The learned doctor not only observed, 
but experienced the effects in himself. 

Having on some previous occasions taken the 
drug with results not very satisfactory, Dr. Polli de- 
termined at last to take it in doses verging upon the 
poisonous; and that no mistake might arise in re- 


be unable to refrain from entering into his whim, 
is a mental phase full of interest. 

The sense of division of identity seems the effect 

_ of two successive and alternate states of mind. At 
one moment the intellect is obscure, and loses itself 

in forgetfulness of the past; then it returns clear, 

and is able to form a judgment for a moment, and 

|to disapprove of any acts it may have before 
| sanctioned, but only to be again involved in that 
| state of automatic folly which is so peculiar a phe- 
; homenon during haschish intoxication. During the 
| intervals of confusion or darkness, the lucid mo- 


spect to the effects. produced, he associated with , ments possess a power and comprehension truly 
himself, as experimentalists, Dr. Vincenzo Rosa and | marvellous: so that in a few seconds the most dis- 
Signor Emilio Sinistri. The specimen of haschish | tinct and accurate picture of a range of life in- 
used had been brought by Rosa from Damascus. It | cluding as much as forty years may be recast and 
was in candle-shaped sticks, as already described in | surveyed. The alternation from obscurity to lu- 


speaking of the varieties. 

The three experimentalists met on the 14th of 
November, 1859. They commenced by each one 
taking half a drachm (thirty grains) of the extract: 
they simply chewed the extract and washed it down 
with sips of rum. Half an hour having passed 
without any perceptible result, a second dose was 
taken in the same manner, except that.a cup of coffee 
was allowed to follow the administration: and still 
no effect: following, a third dose was taken after a 
lapse of a few minutes, and a fourth dose of the 
same size having been mixed with some Hungarian 
tobacco, not very strong, was smoked from a pipe. 
‘They were near the end of their pipes, or rather of 
the haschish and the tobacco, and still no effect, when 
one began to jest with some obstinacy of demeanour 
about certain Frenchified words, and also to rattle 
his spoon in his coffee-cup in a way that indicated 
some advance in intoxication. His companions 
meanwhile sitting on their divan were calm and 
thoughtful, giving no external signs of an effect, 
although they afterwards acknowledged that they 
felt some slight mental confusion. ‘This confusion 
continued, and the effect of the narcotic was 
marked well in all three, about one hour and a 
half after the reception of the first dose. 

It is worth while to mention in this place that the 
temperaments of the three experimentalists were 
very different. One was of a sanguine, the other of 
a nervous, the third of a lymphatic temperament. 
Their modes of life were likewise different. One 
was accustomed to stimulants, to tobacco, to the 
taking of a free quantity of food, and indeed to good 
fare altogether; another was accustomed to stimu- 
lants and to tobacco, but he always ate sparingly ; 
the third used tobacco, but rarely took . stimulants, 
and always ate very sparingly. Their occupations 
were equally different. One was a doctor, another 
a lawyer, the third a man of letters. The symptoms 
of inebriation from the haschish once pronounced, 
developed themselves with great rapidity. Their 
first sensations were of intense astonishment at the 
circumstance that they found themselves no longer 
masters of their own acts, while they still remained 
lucid witnesses of all acts, however foolish. Here 
the difference between alcoholic inebriation and in- 
ebriation from alcohol is strongly marked. They 
saw themselves committing absurdities of the most 
grotesque kind ; leaping, beating time to nothing, 
moving their arms as if receiving electrical shocks, 
writing ridiculous words and so forth, without any 
power on their part to prevent such exhibitions,. but 
yet standing, as it were, independently of them, as 
though. they were: merely subjects of observation 
exhibited from other persons than themselves. At 
the first they had the sensation and appearance of 
feigning a state of exultation which they did uot 
feel, and which was even feigned with so much un- 
certainty and awkwardness that any one who would 
not be aiding in it would for a long time believe in 
its unreality. It is, nevertheless, an irresistible pro- 
pensity. 

The sensations by which these effects are attended 
are very difficult to describe by the experimentalist, 
and are the more profoundly difficult in proportion 
as he himself is conscious, of them. Nevertheless 
the sensations are satisfactory and laughable. To 
feel, says Dr. Polli, one’s own identity changed, or, 
it were better to say, divided ; to feel one part pre- 
serving its integrity, while the other plays the fool: 
to find oneself strongly disapproving of the acts of 
a neighbour under the. same influence, and while 


cidity is like the effect of a sea wave: a lucid wave 
is followed by a dark overhanging wave on which 
the mind is shipwrecked and carried with the sen- 
sation of a melancholy floating towards forgetful- 
| ness and oblivion, to be roused instantly by the 
| passage over it once more of the wave of life and 
| light. The dark waves chase each other so long as 
| they continue, and the mind unable to continue its 
| thoughts and acts, but bending under a successive 
| Series of impressions, the shortest space of time 
| seems to present the duration of an eternity. 

| Forthese peculiar alternations of lucidity and me- 
| lancholy, which mark the first stages of haschish 
intoxication, Dr. Polli offers a very curious and 
interesting interpretation. He thinks that from the 
first taking of the drug small portions of it are 
absorbed and enter the circulation without inter- 
ruption. The blood then carries a small wave of 
the poison to the brain, upon which occurs that 
state of obscurity which we have described. But 
the column of blood charged with the poison, 
passing on through the brain is succeeded by a 
column of pure blood, upon which the interval of 
lucidity is presented. The extremes of effects are 
thus the results of extremes of contrast. The 
lucidity experienced is the same in kind, though 
infinitely more intense in degree, to that. which 
obtains when one is suddenly roused from sleep to 
the light of a sunny day. . 

That seeming extraordinary slowness of time, 
which struck the observers in so singular a manner, 
and made them so impatient of delay that they 
were continually recurring to their watches, and ob- 
serving, with a kind of awe, how minutes were trans- 
formed into great epochs, is explained by Dr. Polli 
as due to the rapid and varied succession of the nu- 
merous ideas which passed through the mind. No 
more evident proof could be adduced to show how 
the mind measures time solely by the succession of 
impressions made upon it; and how a few moments, 
in a life full of sensation, may be equal in realiza- 
tion to many years of a life addicted to monotony 
or monotonous labour. With this apparently in- 
terminable length of time, under the influence of 
the haschish, there seemed to occur a kind of forget- 
fulness, by which an act of the mind, taking place 
an interval before, or an impression received some 
time before, were in a manner forgotten; but in a few 
brief moments they returned, or presented them- 
selves, as it were, for the first time, and in such 
manner, almost unexplainably, repeated themselves, 
and reproduce frequently, as new, the impressions 
they re-inspired. 

ere was another singular condition excited by 
the narcotic in our experimentalists—a moral phe- 
nomenon: the influence of the drug showed itself 
in exciting in the observers, so different themselves 
ordinarily in general character and temperament, a 
common docility and absence of susceptibility which 
was most remarkable. Thus one of them gave to 
another, with whom he was but slightly acquainted, 
a series of hard blows on the back, saying that he 
himself felt nothing of the haschish, and spat 





whether the blows he inflicted were felt. On his p 

he who received the blows took them all in g 

humour, uttering no complaint, and seeming, indeed, 
insusceptible of complaint. Again, one of them, who 
sat writing, submitted to receive the infliction of 
two sharp blows, boxes on the ears, and to have his 
pen snatched out of his hand, without afy expres- 








sion of pain or even annoyance. Reproaches be- 


| tween themselves for having taken the drug, never 
acutely perceiving the folly of his proceedings, to passed; but each, laughing all the time, tried often, 


in lucid intervals, to produce sickness, Such was 
the good humour that prevailed, that each one mu- 
tually yielded up his own will and obeyed the other, 
the whole trio joyfully concurring in all that sug- 
gested itself to them, as withdrawing them from the 
idea of danger, and fully agreeing in particulars as 
to the sensations they experienced. In these phe- 
nomena, says Dr. Polli, the secret of the magical 
influence which the Old Man of the Mountain is said 
to have exerted over his adepts, to whom he drank 
in haschish, was fully and personally explained to us. 

From this general description of the incidents 
presented in the first stage of narcotism by haschish, 
we are led next, in the narrative before us, to a per- 
sonal account of the sensations experienced by the 
experimenters, in so far as they could recollect the 
order of the occurrences after their complete reco- 
very. The youngest of the party, whose age was 
twenty-three years, who was of lymphatic tempera- 
ment, and who took and retained the largest dose of 
the drug, and on whom the effects were most pro- 
found, but least apparent, expresses his recollections 
to the following effect :— 

Whilst smoking the last portion of the haschish, 
he was seized with melancholy, from which he could 
only rouse himself by imitating the movements and 
follies of the others. Then he had a great inclina- 
tion to laugh, but kept himself free from the obvious 
action of the drug by going behind his companions. 
Suddenly he perceived a change in his intellectual 
faculties, which appeared less obedient to his will; 
and feeling he should be worse, he began to register 
his thoughts of what might happen to him. Scarcely 
had he begun, than it seemed more important to 
him to record the follies uttered by one of his com- 
panions. He soon felt himself, however, unable to 
continue ; and his hand with difficulty traced un- 
formed characters. Then becoming preoccupied 
with a theme which scribblers might think the act 
of a madman, he with great difficulty wrote a short 
justification of his conduct in Milanese. He began 
next to feel a pleasing stupor; his head seemed to 
dilate, but without strain, gently, gently. He pos- 
sessed the use of his senses and mind, but every oc- 
cupation wearied him. He. passively assisted in 
what was occurring around him, and unable to give 
any account of it, or reason, was able to laugh at all 
and everything. 

After about a quarter of an hour, a weakness of 
his whole body came on; his legs would not support 
him, his arms became heavy, and he was seized with 
a kind of fainting, similar to that which at times 
follows loss of blood. He was obliged to throw 
himself on the sofa, his limbs became rigid, he en- 
tirely lost his sensations, becoming cataleptic, and 
remained for a long time in this state. By degrees 
his senses partially returned, so that he was enabled 
to understand and retain some directions given to 
him ; but he became insensible again, and when put 
to bed, a very hot box placed at his feet, which were 
cold, produced no impression. By degrees the in- 
sensibility or anssthesia, which had pervaded his 
whole body, relaxed in the left half of his body, but 
remained perfect in the right. His consciousness, 
which had never entirely left him but for a few 
brief moments, by degrees returned to its natural 
state, so that he could recall what had occurred to 
him, and reflect upon his condition. Again anzs- 
thesia extended all over his body, and now was 
added an automaton-like and rapid movement of the 
hands, one hand being pressed on the breast, and 
rubbed actively on the back with the palm of the 
other hand; his head also ached, and he had a sen- 
sation of weakness. The anesthesia gradually de- 
creased, but the sensibility did not return univer- 
sally, nor steadily, there being frequent relapses. 
By turns the right arm, or the leg, or the right 
half of the face, and then all these parts together, 
would seem petrified, so that he could not move 
them, and would then relax. As time went on, this 
sport was more frequently repeated in the head and 
face, the change being quick enough to give great 
pain; when suddenly the mass of his brain, all ex- 
cept a small portion, seemed changed to marble, and 
appeared to him to possess all the properties of such 
a substitution ; his right eye for a long time retained 
the sensation of marbly hardness. These symptoms, 
now going, now returning, lasted more than thirty- 
six hours. The mind, meanwhile, had not remained 





idle, but during moments of returned consciousness 
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assisted as a spectator: ideas succeeded each other 
with such rapidity, that they made a short space of 
time seem very long. These. ideas, although more 
often scattered, had at times an intimate and long 
connection ; thus every person who had ever assisted 
him he seemed to see for years and years, erforming 
all those long and varied series of acts which might 
in reality have been performed during such a period, 
so that he felt convinced that all those years had 
really He also had a sort of hallucination, 
in which he seemed rted to a whimsi- 
cally made of brass; this, he thought, was the ves- 
tibule of Mahomet’s — ang that he was de- 
nied entrance to it. going out, he found himself 
launched into space, and compelled to describe very 
rapidly a vast orbit, in a gloomy, painfully-breath- 
ing, oppressive circle. This painful sensation lasted 
a long time, and was among the most disagreeable 
of the experiment. 

Dr. Polli, much more brief than his friends in his 
description of his sensations, states, that generally 
speaking he was subjected to similar effects, He 
recollects that he was a prey to extreme ney 
and mobility of ideas, that he was continually pre- 
occupied with solicitous impressions as to the fate 
of his companions, for whom he feared the dose of 
hashish had been excessive, and might even prove 

isonous. After he had taken the drug about six 

ours he was seized with a sort of gesticulatory 
convulsion in the arms and legs, and by degrees his 
symptoms assumed those which characterize hydro- 
phobia. He was with outbreaks of fear 
at the sight of bright objects, at the sensation of 
every sharp little breath of air, or the approach of 
any one; but these exhibitions were momentary 
only, and he then paid no attention to what had 
been previously exciting influences. He asked for 
water, and seized the cup with a trembling and 
convulsive hand, but carried it ‘to his lips only to 
thrust it away without drinking, being unable even, 
with the greatest effort, to swallow a single draught. 
Upon this there succeeded a feeling of uneasiness 
as though from-dryness-of-the-throat, or rather a 
sensation that the tongue and throat were covered 
with a dry soft body. » Finally, he recalls an urgent 
desire to be held, to be guided, and to be taken care 
of altogether, under the involuntary feeling that if 
such protection were not bestowed he should get 
out of bed (in which he was. by this time, laid) to 
commit some foolish act. Dr. Polli was also sub- 
jected to a sensationof pressure at the back of the 
head, before the occurrence of convulsive movements, 
which changed into an unpleasant feeling of heat, 
then of cold, in consequence of which his hands 
were carried automatically to that spot.and were 
held there, as Henge there. were a difficulty in de- 
taching them. re was. also a, sensation of 
cramp in the calves of the legs, which rendered the 
movement, of the legs impossible, or caused them 
to be di or to take a sudden jump. In fact 
the character of the muscular action. in all three 
observers differed, being gesticulatory in one, partly 
tetanic in another, and cataleptic in the third. 

We shall pursue the narrative of these remark- 

able experiments in our next number. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


MoNTECATINI, 
TuaT great transformer of. our. modern social lifes 
the Rail, has produced in Tuscany much the same 
effect that it has in England, in spreading and 
popularizing the taste for a summer-tide emigra- 
tion among all classes of the population. .In Italy, 
however, to meet the real requirements of the case, 
the rail should carry its patrons to the higher locali- 
ties of the Apennines; but this would be incom- 
patible with steam-engine habits. A few days and 
nights amid the chestnuf-woods on the breezy side 
of the great backbone that separates the Adriatic 
from the Western Mediterranean would be worth 
leaving one’s Penates for during the dog-days. But 
as this is not to be had withouta larger expenditure 


of time, money, and, above all, of trouble, than a 


Florentine cares to encounter, he limits his excur- 


rence during the hot months. In Italy, more than 
elsewhere, one appreci 
Johnsonian dictum, that no shade is equal to that 
of a stone wall. And then the “City of Flowers” 
is so charming in its summer dishabille and idlesse 
time ! 
early rising for a walk or ride in the Cascine (and 
where is there walk or ride to match it!)—and by 
pleasant evening gatherings in perfumed gardens 
and porticoes, with music, chat, song, and silver- 
voiced girlish laughter, interrupted by the envious 
old clock of the Piazza croaking out its unheeded 
Twelve!” and its reluctantly obeyed “One!” 
«“ Two !”—and the short hours of rest supplemented 
by the lenis somnus of a siesta in a scientifically 
cooled chamber during the blazing hours of noon ; 
all this is mighty pleasant! But people who haye 
not the precious gift of enjoying 

“never are, but always to be b 
at the singing of the cicale, and are tempted by the 
quod petis, hic est, of sea-side resorts and mineral 
bathing-places. Some fly to bathe in the par- 
boiled sea, and exhibit their summer toilettes on 
the shadeless gravel Mall at 
English and Americans chiefly, run to the shady 
valley of the baths of Lucca—a vast improvement 
upon Leghorn, but then the baths are fourteen 
miles beyond the reach of the all-facilitating rail ; 


Ttalian, The forestiere element is very much less 


It is a mistake, I think, to run away from Flo- 
the full truth of the 


The short summer nights, made shorter by | Ital, 


the present, who 
essed,” get restless 


Leghorn, Some, 


some to Via Reggio; some few to Spezia; and 
some to this queer little water-drinking haunt, 
Montecatini. Here our monde is almost entirely 


revalent than at any of the other places that have 

n named. 

The fact is, that the throng, which is making a 

sharp competition for beds in the little village, are 
here more genuinely for the supposed motive of 
their coming, than is generally the case at such-like 
places. Montecatini is the Tuscan. Cheltenham ; 
and the Tuscan faculty declare that with such a 
remedy provided by nature, no man in Tuscany 
ought ever to know any of the ills which arise from 
torpidity of liver. When it has been said that the 
waters are as like those of Cheltenham as ible, 
there can be little need of copying out of the local 
guide-books the scientific analysis of the different 
springs, ‘There are several of these; some like a 
dose of salts cold and strong; others like the same 
warm and weak ; others weak and cold, &c, There 
are also natural warm baths of a high temperature. 
The doctors say that they are alkaline, and produce 
strong solvent effects. I know that they are very 
luxurious. Airy marble chambers, with enormous 
marble baths, and water of .the most delicious tem- 
perature and quality in any abundance, tempt one 
to risk being dissolved altogether by too long an 
exposure to their insidious solvent powers, 
Of course it is equally or yet more unnecessary to 
set forth how these waters were known to the Ro- 
mans. All baths were always known to the Ro- 
mans, as the first chapters in all the guide-books 
always make clear to you. 

Down in the flat of the wide and fertile Val di 
Nievole, close to the road from’ Pistoia to. Pescia, 
are these hot springs; the Val di Nievole, which is 
the garden of Tuscany, as Tuscany is the garden of 
Italy! . A district so teeming with agricultural and 
horticultural wealth of every kind; a. land. so 
abundantly flowing with corn, wine, and oil, it is 


difficult to imagine. The exuberant fertility of the 
soil, aided by the industry of the best Tuscan hus- 
bandmen, produces crops as it were in layers, one 


on the top of the other. The tomatoes nestle 
among the corn plants ; the white mulberry spreads 
its boughs above them, and supports a stratum of 
vine festoons in mid-air, The olive seizes. every 
spot of vantage ground on the hill-sides; and the | vall 
fig-tree claims its share of sun and air wherever it 
can find room sane: display its broad shade- 
giving foliage. Nothing can be more lovely to 
utilitarian ideas of loveliness. A Frenchman who 
complains that Chamouni or the Via Mala are 
“triste” would find beauty he could appreciate here. 
The more romantic Englishman, who requires forest 
and mountain, rock and torrent for his ideal of 
beautiful scenery, might find our Val di Nievole | s 


“ 





sions for the most part to such places as the rail can 


Jand him at. 


tame, Yet there is a gentle and smiling beauty of 
no mean order in the hills ides, of moderate height 
it is true, but of very varied and picturesque shapes, 
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crowned with the little hill towns, each enclosed in 
its crumbling girdle of medisval walls, and grouped 
most-of them around the grey tower of a dilapidated 
hts and shades too, and mmid- 
with its wondrous atmo- 
spheric colouring, is a beauty to be found only in 


castle. The morning li 
day misty stillness, eac 


The establishment of the baths and drinking- 
fountains lies, as has been said, in the bottom of 
the valley. But the ancient town of Montecatini 
is on the top of the olive-covered hill which 
The form of this hill-side 
is that of a very regularly shaped amphitheatre, 
and the town, cresting the top of it, isa long half- 
circle, with the tower of one ancient castle at one 
extremity, and the two towers of the church and of 
another inedisval stronghold at the opposite point of 
the halfmoon makes a really very picturesque ob- 
ject from below. Few visitors, with the exception 
of now and then a stray Englishman, ever dream of 
so arduous an enterprise as climbing the steep 
ath which leads up to the old place: and 
be admitted that it is seen to better ad- 
vantage from below. But the view over the Val di 
Nievole is fine from the crumbling wall of the old 
churchyard, situated as usual on the topmost pin- 
nacle of the hill; and the two ruined castles with 
their huge substructures, and the considerable 
number of large and substantial residences, each 
with its heavily ironed windows, and armori 
bearings sculptured on ston 
are suggestive illustrations of two successive phases 
of the history of the country, both equally passed 
away. Indeed, beyond the fact that the houses are 
standing there, there is nowadays no reason why 
men should live at the top of the hill, and every 
reason why they should fix their dwellings near the 
e rail in the valley. 
The little bathing village accordingly is an in- 
ing place, and has all the aspect of a thriving 
e principal and most used spring i 
property of the Government, which has 
some bath houses, and drinking halls, 
hotel, at which all the prices are 
government authority 
ried away 
flasks for 


shuts in the valley. 


bridle-p 
it must 


e shields over the doors, 


road and 


one. 


.. The quantity of water. car- 
peculiar and well-known 

sale in all parts of Italy is very large ; 
and the profits arising hence and 
ment lodging and boarding-house are 
the improvement of the locality. 
have lately reached the large sum of 80,000 francs 
in the year, and they have of late y 
on the increase. i i 
other officers, a hospi 
waters have been ord 


from the Govern- 


tending 
for the poor for whom the 
ered, public rooms open to all 
visitors, &c., are all paid out of this money ; and 
hand is devoted to 


But the Italians do not seem to understand this 
sort of thing so well as the Germans ; and a sojourn 
at Montecatini can hardly be conscientiously recom- 
mended to those who have happily no 
its salutiferous waters. 
lish are accused of being an unamuseable 
those who have observed gatherings 
under circumstances «moe to be con- 
ducive to recreation might, u at some special 
onally obligatory madness, 
ie were at least equally 
that both nations do 


all the balance remaiming in 
further ameliorations. 


people. 
of Tuscans 


carnival time of being 
will imagine that this peo 
so. But the truth probably is 1 
amuse themselves after their own fashio 
cording 
The recreati: 
monstrative like that of the Neapolitans. A sedate 
tle jocularity, a tranquil lazy 

ggiata ; the joys which seem to 
suffice to fill a long summer's day in this happy 


to the need of their several idiosyncrasies. 
ion of Tuscans is rarely noisy and de- 


quiet chat, a little gen 
Fata 


ey. 
Soon after six in the morning the awning-shaded 
courtyard of the “ Tettuccio,” as the 
to the Government. is called, 
wded, The seats around the foun 
oleander-trees, now. in full, bloom, 
est, and the ministers of the water- 
eir brown-holland blouses hurry to and 

the throng with their tray-full of 
lasses, From six. to sixteen of these 
is the prescribed morning dose ; 
e best amusement at Montecatini, especially 
if you are not condemned to a regunen of warm 
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the magnificent 
are in great 
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salt water yourself, is to observe the queerly he- 
terogeneous company laboriously getting through 
their morning’s work. There, beneath a superbly 
flowering “Mazza di San Giuseppe,” as the double- 
blossomed oleander is called in Tuscany, is a knot 
of daintily dressed ladies, Florentine patricians, sip- 
ping their potions from their own coloured Bohe- 
mian glasses, amid ceaseless chatter; close behind 
them are a couple of Franciscan monks, silently 
eyeing the scene, as they pour in tumbler after 
tumbler with a perseverance which one might think 
could hardly be needed for recalling to its duty a 
liver tasked only with the digestion of a monastic 
dietary. At a little marble table, all by himself, 
sits a burly municipal counsellor, steadily at work 
pouring quart after quart into a very sufficiently 
capacious receptacle. In another corner a. little 
knot of elderly gentlemen, very markedly belong- 
ing to the “fogy” class of humanity,are discoursing 
in under-tones as they slowly get*“through their 
glasses ; and the present writer hears a young cap- 
tain of Bersaglieri remark, that it is no wonder 
the biliary systems of such a crew of furious Codini 
are out of order; and that it is to be doubted if all 
the waters of Montecatini will set them right again 
under present circumstances. 

By nine o’clock the drinking is pretty well all 
done. Then there is breakfast, and then during the 
hours of mid-day blaze Montecatini is as quiet and 
looks as deserted as at. mid-winter. Then there is 
the bath for those who take it; the great majority 
of the visitors being merely drinkers; and then 
dinner; no such magnificent banquet as the fre- 
quenters of Baden and Ems are accustomed to, 
but a sober and moderate repast, adapted to the 
Italian rather than to German habits and appetites. 
In the evening it is the mode for all or nearly all 
the “monde” of water-drinkers to assemble on the 
platform of the railway station to see the arrival of 
the trains from Florence and from Lucca; and it is 
to be feared that the unfading popularity of this 
exciting amusement might lead an unsympa- 
thizing observer to imagine that some small amount 
of ennui had found entrance into the happy valley. 
Or must we suppose that this anxious look-out for 
the recruits the trains may bring us, is akin to the 
anxiety of the fox who had cut his tail off to per- 
suade the other foxes to do likewise? When the 
excitement of the last arrival has faded away there 
remains only an ice at the café, perhaps the good 
fortune of a concert at the rooms, or failing that a 
stroll by the lovely moonlight. 

Lo ie the whole, the present writer’s experience 
of life at Montecatini leads him to say to all those 
whom it may concern, Come to Montecatini by all 
means if your biliary secretions need righting, and 
drink in health nothing doubting ; but under other 
circumstances stay at “Ulubre” rather, which, 
English reader, in the present connection may be 
taken to mean “ anywhere else.” y ipl bom i 





BERLIN, August 12. 
Ar Berlin as well as at Potsdam there are undoubt- 
edly many things well worth a journey to see :— 
palaces, museums, public statues, gardens, and spots 
rendered in the highest degree interesting by the 
events connected with them, or the men whose 
names are intimately associated with them. The 
old-fashioned summer residences and their terraced 
gardens, the never-ending, ever-changing avenues, 
e groups of statues, the artificial water, the re- 
freshing cascades, the space, the stateliness, all 
brings before you a period that is gone by, and 
which we of this generation know of only from 
novels, memoirs, or occasionally from oral tradition. 
Everything about and around Potsdam wears this 
character ; and it is with quite a peculiar feeling that 
you walk through the streets and palace courts, 
or stroll under the trees of Sans Souci, or along the 
broad walks where Voltaire has often walked and 
il. Altogether it is unlike any other place, 
and the-interest you take in what is around you 
‘quite ‘unlike that which is generally felt when 
» I look upon my visit to Potsdam as 
i of the greatest treats I have énjoyed for a long 
while, 
And yet, notwithstanding the peculiar charm 
which attaches to Potsdam and makes it so in- 
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teresting to the traveller, there was nothing I saw 
there which so astonished me, so took me so com- 
pletely by surprise, as a modern building erected 
there by the late King of Prussia for a summer 
residence. The impression which Potsdam makes 
upon the visitor may, not improbably, be enhanced 
by its neighbourhood to Berlin. Contrast always 
heightens effect; and the contrast between the 
modern capital and the pet creation of the great 
Frederick is as great as can be desired. I am not 
sure whether a similar influence did not, in some 
degree, exercise its power over me, when viewing, 
at the close of my stay at Potsdam, the villa called 
the “Orangerie.” On entering its walls, you at 
once leave behind you all the stiff and formal 
pomp amid which you have been moving. A 
totally new world opens before your astonished 
gaze. The change is so great, the transmutations 
so sudden, the atmosphere so different from what 
you just before were breathing, that you are—it is 
the only expression I can use to express the feeling 
iceomgtihy puzzled. Grace and beauty surround 
you. There is nothing formal, or hard, or precise, 
look where you may. he Potsdam of the military 
architect has vanished, and a Genius of the Lamp 
has whisked you, seemingly, a thousand leagues 


could do, called forth by the aid of his talisman. 
They are real, however, after all; real, though so 
exceedingly beautiful. The material is everywhere 
so rich—Carrara and other rarer coloured marbles, 
malachite in blocks of enormous size, marble figures 
by the first living and deceased artists—that the 
richest and rarest ornament makes here less dis- 
play, and, sinking down to its proper level, amal- 
gamates with the surrounding wealth most har- 


itself on the spectator. 

The name “Orangery” leads you to expect 
some rural elegant seat, with orange-trees in 
profusion; but at the very first approach you are 
astonished at the locality allotted to those orange- 
trees you were prepared to see, On either side of 
the sort of atrium that you cross on entering is a 
long vista of columns supporting a glazed roof, and 
in these magnificent peristyles the orange-trees are 

laced in winter. On entering the villa the noble 

eight of the rooms is the first thing that strikes 
you, the beanty of the objects in each, the perfec- 
tion of taste shown in the arrangement and furni- 
ture. Here is a table of transparent Egyptian 
marble, adapted for a light to be placed beneath, so 
as to emit a subdued radiance ; there a whole chim- 
neypiece with broad slabs and columns made entirely 
of precious malachite ; and close at hand two vases 
of vast dimensions of the same material are standing 
on marble pedestals. You pass from room to room, 
wondering the more as you proceed, The great hail 
in the centre of the building contains only copies 
from Raphael. In each corner is a marble statue, 
and in the centre a group in Carrara marble. Round 
this is placed a divan; there you may repose and 
take in the beauty which surrounds you. Notwith- 
standing the wealth that has here been lavished, 
there is nothing oppressive in these rooms, there 
is nothing that weighs upon you, which is so often 
the case where rich stores have been accumulated. 
Here, on the contrary, all is cool, pleasant, and re- 
freshing. The height above you, and the space 
around, no doubt contribute to this; but the har- 
monious arrangement of all, and the taste displayed 
in every detail, are the chief sources of the pleasur- 
able feeling which inspires you. It is so agreeable 
within those walls that you do not feel glad or re- 
freshed to gain at length the garden, with its eme- 
rald lawn, its well-kept walks and splashing fountains, 
And this is saying much; nor could’ better proof 
be given of the harmonious beauty of the interior, 
For we all know how gladly we hail the blue sky, 
and a glimpse even of anything like verdure, when 
we have been perambulating the endless rooms of 
some palace, in the conscientious execution of that 
most fatiguing of employments—sight-seeing. But 
here, you would willingly turn’ back, and going 
through the apartments again, experience the same 
pleasure and delight once more. 








—— 


away, into these halls, which he, to show what he | 


moniously. Though the arrangements are so costly, | 
there is in every part such surpassing taste, that no- | 
where does the mere money value of any object force 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


On Monday evening last Mr. Mellon gave “A 
Mendelssohn Night ;” the first part of the pro- 
gramme comprising the overture and incidental mu- 
sic to “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the overture 
to “Ruy Blas,” the duet from “The Son and the 
Stranger” (by Mlle. Parepa and Mme. Laura Baxter), 
and an aria from “St. Paul,” by the latter only. 
The numbers who attended seem to have been 

than on any previous. occasion. To-night 
(Saturday) is to be “* A Volunteer Night,” whatever 
that may mean. 

A new comic actor, M. Coleuille, has been engaged 
at the Vaudeville, and will shortly appear there. 

The Paris journals announce the death of a dra- 
matic writer, named Adolphe Dumas; he was the 
author of several pieces represented at the Odéon, 
Théatre Francais, and the Porte St. Martin. He 
was distantly related to Alexandre Dumas, and 
assisted him in the composition of his well-known 
“Temple et Hospice du Mont Carmel.” 

The troupe lately performing at the Bouffes, in 
Paris, are now engaged at Brussels. Their first 
performance was enthusiastically received by a large 
and aristocratic audience. 

A new opera, entitled “Les Travestissements,” 
the work of a Belgian com named Grisar, has 
been produced at Spa. The principal ré/es were 
sustained by Mlle. Mira and M. Biéval. A concert 
was given at the Grand Theatre at Antwerp, on 
the occasion of the Congrés Artistique. Among 
the works given were Beethoven’s “Symphonie 
Héroique,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night.” 
The solos in the latter were undertaken by Mlle, 
Artot, and MM. Warnots and Valsovani. M. Joa- 
chim’s performance on the violin of Beethoven’s 
Concerto caused a great sensation. 





MISCELLANEA. 


We have been requested to insert the following 
communication :— 
‘©’ MONUMENTAL ECLIPSE OF THE PHARAONIC 


EPOCH. 

“Sir,—In the number for May the 11th of your 
contemporary, The Athenceum,—which would seem 
to identify itself with the ‘systems’ and ‘canons’ 
of some amateur ‘ * and ‘ distributors’ of 
history, to the exclusion of chronological truth, as 
well as of personal fairness and courtesy,—Mr. Basil 
H. Cooper discusses at great length a hieroglyphic 
oe recording, as he and Mr. Birch think, a 
total lunar eclipse, and the date of which both 
these gentlemen refer tothe 25th of Mesori, in the 
15th regnal year of Takelut I, On the contrary, Dr. 
Brugsch, of Bertin, refers the date in question to the 
24th of Choiac, in the 15th regnal year of Osor- 
kon IL, by ‘an almost unpardonable inadvertence,’ 
‘a serious blunder,’ ‘a rash and inconsistent con- 
jecture,’ in the opinion of Mr. Cooper, which, in 
Dr. Brugsch’s absence from Europe, I beg you will 
permit me to correct. Dr. Brugsch published, in 
1856, a small treatise under the title Nouvelles 
Recherches ‘sur la Division de TAnnée des anciens 
Hguptiens, §c., which would see to have escaped 

t. Cooper's attention. It embodies two important 
results, In the first place, Dr. Brugsch identifies 
the hieroglyphic signs of the five earlier known 
planets, and shows that Professor Lepsius had mis- 
taken Jupiter for Saturn, Venus for Jupiter, Mer- 
cury for Venus, and Saturn for Mercury, Mr. 
Ellis’s calculations have relieved this point of every 
dowbt.* In the second place, Dr. Bedigseh esta- 
blishes the true interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
signs for the three greater divisions of the Egyptian 
year, and shows that Champollion mistook the te- 
trameny of inundation, comprising the four first 
months of the year, dated from Thot, for that of 
vegetation, comprising the four last months of the 
year; and, in a similar way, the tetrameny. of 

* Results derived from an Examination of certain Places of 
the Five Principal Planets, as inter; JSrom Inscriptions on 
Four Old Ti discovered in Egypt, made principally for 
Determination of the Epoch of the Tablets. By William f lis, 
Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Afe:virs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xxv. p.99, seq. Com- 
pare also Note sur les Noms Egyptiens des Planétes, Par M. le 








Vicomte Emm. de Rougé. (Paris. 1856,) 
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winter for that of harvest; and the tetrameny of 
summer for that of inundation. He might, in 
addition to the reasons assigned by him, have 
urged in support of his interpretation two facts, 
of a conclusive nature almost in themselves; viz., 
that history bears no trace whatsoever of that 
* great reform of the Egyptian kalendar,’ which 
the translation of Champollion necessitates at the 
very commencement of historic time, and which 
the imagination of Professor Lepsius places in 
the year B.c. 2782; and that, up to the present 
day, the seasons are vulgarly called in Egypt by 
the same names, succeeding each other in the same 
order, as independently assigned to them by the 
distinguished Egyptologer of Berlin. Dr. Brugsch, 
therefore, so far as our best means of judging ex- 
tend, is indubitably right in reading the date of the 
inscription as the 24th of Choiac, instead of the 
25th of Mesori. Nor was it a rash conjecture on 
his part to ascribe our portion of the inscription to 
Osorkon II., because the stelee of M. Mariette show 
that Osorkon II. was not, as Mr. Cooper thinks, the 
grandfather, but the father and _reeegors of Take- 
jut IL; and so Mr. Cooper will find, on taking the 
trouble of examining for himself, instead of placing 
an implicit confidence in Professor Lepsius’s ‘ad- 
mirable monograph’ on the 22nd Royal Dynasty, 
by which he has evidently allowed himself to be 
misled. As to the ‘sadly fragmentary’ inscription 
itself, and.in our present state of uncertainty as to 
its actual reading, it appears to me, as it did to Dr. 
Brugsch, somewhat doubtful whether it may be 
understood to speak of an eclipse at all. But even 
admitting Mr. Birch’s rendering of the passage, 
what right have we to infer from it a ‘ Total Lunar 
Eclipse’? None whatever. On the contrary, the 
expression, ‘the heavens were (became) invisible, the 
moon struggling’... [to overpower the sun], may, 
with a far higher degree of probability, be taken to 
apply to an eclipse of the sun. Osorkon II. (of my 
tables III.), as I have elsewhere shown,* succeeded 
Takelut I. in the year 852 (oe 853). The epoch 
of his 15th regnal year would consequently be the 
Ist of Thot = 21st March, and the 25th of Choiac 
would answer to to the Julian 13th July, 838 | 
(B.C. 839). Now on the 15th July, in that very | 
year, there happened an eclipse of the sun, visible | 
(apparently as a large, if not as a total, eclipse) in 
Egypt and the middle of which, us computed from 
M. Largeteau’s Tables, occurred at about 6h. 27m. 

.m. mean time at Thebes, an hour before sunset. 

upposing, therefore, that. the inscription does speak 
of a solar eclipse, there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that this is the eclipse of July 15th, B.c. 839; 
and that the true reading of the defective hiero- 
glyphic date is the 27th of Choiac. For more rea- 
sons than one I hold it to be premature to pursue 
this investigation further at present. My only ob- 
os has been to place the subject in its proper light 

fore the public. I have the honour to be, &c., 

“ JOHANNES VON GUMPACH.” 


On Tuesday an interesting collection of objects of 
art, antiquity, and vertu was opened at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, under the auspices of the Suffolk Insti- 
tute of Archzolo Among the contributors are 
the Marquis of Bristol, Lady Cullum, Sir C. Bun- 
bury, Sir Thomas Gage, Major Rushbrooke, Colonel 
North, and other members of old Suffolk fami- 
lies. Among the treasures contributed from Ick- 





has supplied a portrait of Lord Bacon, by Vandyck; 
Mr. N. C. Barnardiston, a portrait of Sir Samuel 
Barnardiston, to whom the epithet “ Roundhead” 
was first applied by Queen Henrietta, and who was 
fined £10,000 by the infamous Jeffreys, for having 
lamented Lord Russell’s death in a letter which 
was intercepted; Mr. W. F. Stuart, a Holy Family, 
by Correggio, and a Black Squall, by Vandervelde; 
Mr. H. J. Oakes, Christ Bearing the Cross, by Mu- 
rillo, and the Infant Christ and St. John, by Van- 
dyck; the Rey. 0. Raymond, a Holy Family, by 
Rubens; Mr. R. Pettiward, portraits of Lord Falk- 
land and Sir Abraham Dawes, by Cornelius Jansen ; 
the Doge’s Palace, by Canaletti; a Garden Scene, 
by Watteau; and two other paintings ascribed to 
Vandyck and Sir Antonio More, &c. Other paint- 
ings, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cuyp, Velasquez, 
Raffael Mengs, Gainsborough—who in his native 
county shines solitarily on the walls—Constable, 
Wouvermans, Poussin, &c., are also to be found in 
the exhibition. Among the other contributions are 
a richly carved chair of King Charles, from Lady 
Cullum; two chairs of ebony and ivory, which 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, sent by Sir Thomas 
Gage; some splendid Indian and Chinese embroi- 
dery and ornaments (the latter selected from the 
spoils of the Summer Palace at Pekin); a valuable 
contribution by Mr. F. Davies, of New Bond Street, 
embracing china of every class, ancient German and 
Venetian glass, enamels, ivory carvings, cinque- 
cento jewels, bijouterie, statuettes, &c., altogether 
estimated to be worth £3000; the Acton collection 
of Suffolk antiquities, for the purchase of which the 
Essex Archeological Society are now treating; an 
exquisite miniature of Beatrice de’ Cenci, a medal- 
lion by Albert Diirer, Byzantine alabaster figures 
and ivories, and a large collection of other articles. 


We have before us the eighteenth annual Report 
of the Council of the Ray Society, to be read at the 
annual meeting at Manchester. It appears from 
this that last year, when the Society met at Oxford, 
there was a serious confusion of accounts discovered, 
and the matter having been submitted to the scrutiny 
of a professional accountant, the result was that a 
deficiency of between £1000 and £1100 was found, 
for which amount the accountant reported that Dr. 
Lankester, the secretary, must under any circum- 
stances be held responsible to the Society. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Dr. Lankester for the 
refunding of the amount thus wanting; and we 
ought also to quote the resolution passed unani- 
mously at the special general meeting in July last, 
viz.:—“ That the meeting was of opinion that, al- 
though Dr. Lankester is properly liable to the So- 
eiety for the deficiency shown to exist in the ac- 
eounts, they fully acquit him of any intention of mis- 
appropriating the money, and are satisfied with the 
arrangements he has entered into for the payment 
of the deficiency.” The other points chiefly worthy 
of notice in the Report are the following :—(1) The 
Council, finding that the stock of back volumes sold 
off but slowly, from the want of a direct communi- 
cation with the trade, have made arrangements with 
Mr. Robert Hardwicke, of 192, Piccadilly, and all 
the Ray publications now in stock can be obtained 
of him by the public and by the trade at prices con- 
siderably in advance of those which members of the 

Society have paid for their volumes. No injury is 





worth, the seat of the Hervey family, are a cop 
from Kneller’s portrait of the celebrated Mary 
Lepel (“Molly Lepel”), afterwards Lady Hervey ; 
a fine portrait of Cuyp, by himself; a Charles L, 
by Vandyck; a Magdalene, by Sasso Ferrato; a 
drawing of Cardinal Gonsalvi (unfinished), by Sir 
T. Lawrence, &c. Sir Thomas Gage has sent a 
portrait of Sir Thomas Kytson, by Holbein; the 
Countess of Berkshire and Lady Thimelby, by Van- 
dyck; Nell Gwynne, by Lely, &c. Lord Arthur 

ervey has contributed a copy of Raphael’s Ma- 
donna di Sisto and other Scripture subjects. Lady 
Cullum has sent one or two portraits by Lely, 
Angelica Kauffman, &c. Sir C. Bunbury has for- 
warded portraits of Sir Thomas Hanmer, cupbearer 
to Charles 1., and Sir Thomas Hanmer, Speaker, by 
Vandyck and Kneller; and Sir Henry North and 
one of his daughters, by Lely. Major Rushbrooke 





* Die Zeitrechnung der Babylonier und Assyrier. Heidelb . 
1852. 8yo. P, 172, 





Y | realizing a considerable sum by the conversion of 


thus done to our subscribers, and the prospect of 


dead stock into cash will enable the Council to pro- 
ceed more rapidly with the publication of important 
new works. (2) That Dr. Carpenter’s work on 
Foraminifera is in the press, and it is hoped will be 
ready for issue at no distant date. (3) Other works 
in preparation are, Dr. Bowerbank’s Monograph of 
the British Spongiade ; Mr. Blackwall’s British 
Spiders, Part fT. (conchusion) ; Dr. Giinther on the 
eptiles of British India ; Mr. Douglas on British 
Hemiptera Heteroptera. (4) The Council have 
considered the expediency of holding the annual 
general meeting in London, instead of “at the time 
and ae of the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” a course which 
has been strongly urged upon them by some of the 
members, but they prefer lating the consideration 
of this question to the present general meeting, if 
they should think fit to entertain it. (5) The 





Grey Egerton, Bart., as President ; John Lubbock, 
Esq., as Treasurer ; H. T. Stainton, Esq., as Secre- 
tary. 


The Dunkirk Society for the Encouragement of 
Science, Literature, and Art, have forwarded to us 
their prospectus of subjects for their meeting in 
July 1862. The Society will award a Gold Medal 
to the best work on each of the four following sub- 
jects, provided it be judged worth one :—Scrence. 

. Has Man existed during the period anterior to the 
Diluvian Formation? What are the facts on which 
we may assert or deny the existence of man before 
that formation? What are the lands whose explo- 
ration would be most valuable to Science, on this 
subject? Enumerate the localities where investi- 
gations have been.made, and explain their results. 
Enumerate the authors who have been chiefly en- 
gaged on this question ; and give a Comprehensive 
analysis of their me nr systems. LirkRATURE. 
IL. A Life of General Guilleminot, born at Dunkirk 
in 1774. ILL"A piece of poetry of at least a hun- 
dred lines in length, on any subject the writer may 
choose. Arts. IV. A sketch or water-colour of an 
historical subject connected with Maritime Flanders. 
All further information, we may add, is to be got 
by applying to the “ Secrétaire Perpetuel ” at Dun- 


A general meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society was announced to be held 
yesterday (Friday) at Uxbridge. The principal 
papers to be read were on “The Treaty at Uxbridge,” 
and on “ The History and Antiquities of the Town,” 
after that the company proceeding to Denham, Hare- 
field, and Ruislip Churches. - 


The celebrated microscopist, Professor Quekett, 
expired on the 20th inst. at Pangbourne, Berkshire, 
to which on he had been removed a few weeks 
since, in the hope that the change might be of per- 
manent benefit to him. The deceased was the fourth 
son of the late Mr. Quekett, Head-master of the 
Langport Grammar School, at which institution he 
received his elementary education. At the early age 
of sixteen he gave a course of lectures on microsco- 
pic science, illustrated by diagrams and a microscope 
of his own making; the materials being fur- 
nished by a common roasting-jack, a lady’s old-fa- 
shioned parasol, and pieces of brass purchased at a 
neighbouring marine-store dealer’s, and hammered 
out by himself. On the completion of the above- 
mentioned course he repaired to London, and was 
apprenticed to his brother, the late Edwin Quekett, 
the Lecturer on Botany to the London Hospital, at 
which institution he was entered as a student. He 
at once obtained the favourable notice of the medical 
officers of that charity. On the completion of his 
studies he became a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London. This institution having just 
then established a Studentship in Human and Com- 
parative Anatomy, Mr. Quekett competed for the 
appointment and was unanimously elected, imme- 
diately after which he set to work and formed an 
elaborate and most valuable collection of microscopic 
preparations. This collection the Council of the 
College of Surgeons purchased. At the conclusion 
of the period for which the studentship was tena- 
ble, viz., three years, he was appointed Assistant- 
Conservator of the Hunterian Museum. On the re- 
tirement of Professor Owen, Mr. Quekett was elected 
his successor, as also Professor of Histology, an a 
pointment which he held at the time of his death. 
Professor Quekett, who was only forty-six, leaves a 
widow and four children to deplore his loss. 


On Wednesday last the drawing for prizes in con- 
nection with the Crystal Palace Art Union took 
place. It is proposed next year to close the lists at 
an earlier period, so as to fall within the season. 


We are informed that the Ordnance Office have 
in preparation an extended copy of Domesday Book 
relating to Cornwall: it is to be printed in modern 
type and form an appendix to the photo-zinco- 

phic facsimile edition lately issued from the 
Ordaahee Office, under the superintendence of Col- 
lonel Sir Henry James. 


George Sand has published a new volume, entitled 





} Council recommend the election of Sir Philip de M. 


Le Pavé, Nouvelle dialogueée. 
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THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA, 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS IN SYRIA,” &c. 





“ Any contribution to the authentic history of those deplorable outbursts of fanatical hatred which 
took place in the Lebanon and at Damascus just a year ago ought to be welcomed as exceedingly valuable 
and opportune... . Mr. Farley’s observations deserve both attention and gratitude.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Farley’s book is unquestionably the work of an honest man, and Mr. Farley will be believed. 
He has defended a just cause, he has defended it with ability, with a tone of sincere conviction, with an 
authority which carries persuasion to the minds of his readers.”—Courrier d Orient, Constantinople. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For September, Price 2s. 6d., contains 


TURNER’S PHRYNE GOING TO THE BATH, 
GUIDO’S DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, 


NOBLE’S ANGELS. 


The Literary Contents include— 

THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. By F. W. Famouort, F.S.A. 

MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Txroposia TROLLOPE. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, No. 56—HENRY WARREN. 
By James Darrorne. Illustrated. 

THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. Cuar. IL. By Dr, Wits 
Bett. Illustrated. 

ART-UNION EXHIBITION, 

EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 

BOOKBINDING AND DECORATIVE WORKS IN LEATHER. 

THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossixe. Ilustrated. 

GOTHIC METAL WORK. Illustrated. &c., &e. 








LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 


| Fell, or Bind with great 


(SAP DOVES SCHOOL. 
Vistror : THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 








A Senior Department for the Education of Ladies and for 
the Special Training of Governesses has been opened under 
the sanction of the Bishops of London, Lichfield, and Ox- 
ford, and other Members of the Council of Queen's College 
for Ladies. 

The Board of Education consists of the Rev. F. V, 
TuHorNTON, the Rev. T. Gwyyw, the Rev. C. R. Conypeare, 
the Rev. C. Batsrox, 8. 8. Westey, Mus. Doc., and W. 
Dives, Esq. 

Laby SUPERINTENDENT, Mrs. GWYNN. 
Special instruction in each subject of Lectures is given by 
Resident Governesses; and the Pupils are periodically ex- 
amined by the Professors of Queen's College for Ladies, 

Great advantages of Instruction and Training are thus 
combined with the benefits of a healthy country life; and 
special opportunities of learning their future work are 
afforded to those who wish to make education their profes- 
sion, 

Terms for Pupils under 15 years of age, £45 per annum. 

Terms for Pupils above 15 years of age, £50 per annum if 
nominated by a Donor of £20. £60 per annum if admitted 
without such nomination. 

The next term begins on September 9th. 

For further particulars apply to Mrs. GWYNN, Candover 

School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


RENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 
PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L’Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 
Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Illus- 
tration. Mlustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. [1 Piemon- 
tese di Turin. indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

8. H. DLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
—rr in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free, 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Samus. H. Linpiey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 


‘ W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, ee and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates, 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


ELER AND WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, with the 
recent Improvements, Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop 
Check, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. Offices and 
Sale Rooms, 462, Oxford Street,London. Instruction gratis 
to every purchaser. The Machine will Stitch, Gather, Hem, 
, answers well for aii de- 
scriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant in de- 
sign ; the work will not ravel and is the same on both sides; 
the speed is from 1000 to 2000 stitches per minute; a child 
twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 
alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. Jilustrated Pro- 
spectus, with Testimonials, gratis and Post-free. 

















UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 





Tur How. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarmman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese, Deruty-CHAmMay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROF TS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 
Sum Insured. onuses added, Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds. 139 15s, 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 

The Assets of the Company, at the 31st D , 1860, ted to £730,665 7s, 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

(By Order) E, L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—BE PREPARED.—In Great Britain, one-third of 
all our deaths is caused by Consumption. It usually makes 
its attack between the ages of sixteen and thirty; and is 
ushered in by debility, cough, and other unmistakable 
signs, which could be, and should be, immediately removed 
by rubbing this celebrated Ointment upon the back and 
chest. This friction must be brisk, and repeated regularly 
night and morning, and two of Holloway’s Pills should be 
taken at bed-time, as an alterative, to mitigate the cough 
and fever. The early employment of this treatment is of 
the most momentous importance, whether to prevent the 
fatal disease, or to direct it, when developed, to a safe and 
favourable issue. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 


Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

REVIEWS OF THE Work.—‘There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.”—Sun, Evening Paper. 

“ This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in. youth, or more fre- 
gomtty premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
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WILLIAM §. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 





RTISTIC CONGRESS IN ANTWERP. 

—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., contains: 
—Fine View and Plan of Two New Mansions in Northum- 
berland—Artistic Congress in Antwerp—Residences and In- 
dustrious Classes in Paris—Social Science Congress—Trades’ 
Union Directory—French Essay on Painting and Architec- 
ture—A Voyage from Westminster to London Bridge—The 
Labour Question—London Wells—Fireproof Warehouses— 
The “Builder's” Law Notes—Scotland—School Building 
News—Church Building News—Provincial News—Stained 
Glass, &. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





EPOSIT BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847, E. W. SEALE, Manager. 





























5S,| S34 a) 5 
23 5 | ees BE | age 
ee Sos | f5s| = | 28° 
£sna;);/£8d/£58.4.) £ 8. a 
12 Table Forks............. 1130) 2 40)2100;)2150 
12 Table Spoons.. 11130) 2 40/2100)2150 
12 Dessert Forks........ 1 40)1120/);1150;1170 
12 Dessert Spoons,......., 1 40)1120)1150)}1170 
12 Tea Spoons...........+ 60};1 20/1 50);1 70 
ies: Somes, gmt) 0136]0150)0150 
2 Sauce Ladles........... 0 86/0 90/0 96 
_1 Gravy Spoon........... | ¢ 0100)/0110/0120 
BoD rosea 0 46/0 50/0 50 
1 Mustard , 
IT cineatinenek 0°38) 0 36/0 26 
{1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 3610 40/0 46 
| 1 Pair of Fish Carvers} 1 40/1 76/1100) 1120 
‘1 Butter Knife........... 056;0 601070 
1 Soup Ladle.... 0170);0170/)1 00 
1 Sngar Sifter............ 0 46)0 50/0 56 
Total.seserserves| 919 9 13 10 3 11419 6 |16 40 








Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet_ and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is.ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 lds. 
to £33 10s, ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places, 


WILLIAM §. BURTON'S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
ilimited Stock of ‘sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., &., with Lists of Prices, and plans of th 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 


/ REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained jp ing the ifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established ypwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C., and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


W HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., Girascow and Lonpon. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the cireumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, from 7s, 6d. to 16s. 
each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 
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aed, 


Piccadilly, London. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM. OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, C, and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 28. 94., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 115a, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 





Patterns sent to the country free. 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 


—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
studied hard and ded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
adininistered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. ‘fhe undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of six stamps, 
sent to O. P. BROWN, No. 5, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James’s Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He RELIEVES YOUR SUFFERINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 


4 set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 


medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.” —Atlas. 


“A MAN oF A Trousanp.—lIn these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’’—Aessenger. 


“LET THERE BE Licut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with re; 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Licut, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the ExTract oF Cannabis 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it ; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves."'"—Liverpool Paper. 


YSPEPSIA and FITS.—Dr. O. PHELPS 
BROWN was for several years so badly afflicted by 
dyspepsia that for a part of the time he was confined to his 
bed. He was eventually cured by a prescription furnished 
him by a young clairvoyant girl. This prescription, given 
him by a mere child while in a state of trance, has cured 
everybody who has taken it, never having failed once. It 
is equally sure in cases of fits as of dyspepsia. All the in- 
gredients are to be found at any herbalist’s. I will send the 
valuable prescription to any person on the receipt of six 
stamps to pay postage.—Address, O. P. Brown, No.5, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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